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HF. subject given on the program is people in the industry—technicians, 
“How does radio fit into the li- talent, publicity, seem to be so very 
brary scene?” To begin with, I don’t young, so opulent, so faultlessly groomed, 


think radio has done any such modest 
thing as to fit into the library scene. 
Rather, it has pleasantly but firmly dis- 
rupted the library scene. And, as long 
as the few remarks I am going to make 
have been dignified by the name of ad- 
dress, I’m going to add a 
“What has radio done to us, 
are we going to do about it? 

First, radio has ruined our circula- 
tion, and established itself as an alarm- 
ing competitor in furnishing entertain- 
ment and education for the leisure time 
of the masses. Not every one will agree 
with that, but I’m quite convinced. I 
have two knit suits to testify to the 
hours I’ve spent chuckling over Charlie 





sind eas 


” 


McCarthy, thrilled with the dramatic 
presentation of the Field Museum ex- 


plorations, carried away by the numer- 
ous splendid symphonies, and stimulated 
by the Town Meeting of the Air. You 
can’t expect people to read books and 
magazines on current affairs, when they 
can get last minute information fascin- 
atingly presented by people like Boake 
Carter, Dorothy Thompson, and Carroll 
Binder. Why read a mystery story when 
you can get your hair to stand on end, 
just passively listening to “Lights out”? 

Secondly, radio has given those of us 
who have been about broadcasting sta- 





tions, an inferiority complex. All the 
. * Chief of The Readers’ Bureau, Chicago Public 
Library. Talk made at a meeting of The Chicago 


Library Club. 


so very sure of themselves, wonder- 
fully efficient, ready for any emergency, 
able to talk intelligently on any subject— 
and we go back to our grimey books 


and decreasing circulation and say— 
“what’s the use’? 
Thirdly—for years radio has been 


like a pestiferous conscience to us, say- 
ing “You must get into this broadcast- 
ing business,” and, all the while we are 
being pushed to the wall with the thou- 
sand and one little details of our daily 
work. 

Fourthly—more than once, radio has 
put us on the defensive, when a popular 
reviewer overnight has created a million 
demands for an out-of-print book we 
couldn’t produce. 


What Can We Do? 


Well, what are we going to do about 
the situation? We should be very 
grateful to radio for the stimulus it has 
given us. Radio and the library are 
attempting to do the same sort of thing. 
We're all familiar with the accepted 
methods of cooperation between them. 
These were compiled for us by Mr. 
Drury in 1931. We’ve been reading 
about them in library publications, and 
hearing about them at every library 
meeting. Some libraries like Los Angeles 
seem to have gone far. Anything I have 
to say is based on our own experience 


in the Chicago Public Library. We have 
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been broadcasting since 1925, on every 
current and defunct station, with more 
or less success, but it is only now that 
we feel really waked up to the situation. 

Last year, we embarked on a course 
of education. Two of us went to a 
short course on broadcasting for social 
agencies, given by the University Broad- 
casting Council. After the course, the 
practical information gained was added 
to theory found in reading, and a talk 
given to a selected group of about 25, 
chosen for their writing ability and in- 
terest, and suggestions and some scripts 
were presented by this group. But—the 
radio stations had either become dis- 
couraged with library programs, or gone 
commercial, and no time could be se- 
cured. 

However, we were not daunted. This 
fall, one member of the Readers’ Bu- 
reau is attending a University of Chi- 
cago class in radio writing, and another, 
a Y.W.C.A. class on broadcasting, while 
still a third girl, in the Reference Room, 
is taking a college course in publicity. 
These three are planning to meet each 
week and pool their information, with a 
view to passing it on to others interested 
in helping on a library radio program. 


The Rules of the Game 


The fact that we haven’t sold our- 
selves to radio stations is entirely our 
own fault. We have been much too 
casual about our broadcasting. We 
haven’t bothered to study the rules of 
the game. With the stations giving us 
valuable time free, willing to give free 
voice tests, and to criticize our radio 
dramas—the least we could do was to 
meet studio requirements, have our 
manuscripts in twenty-four hours ahead 
of time, rehearse until we were accu- 
rately timed, and make intelligent allow- 
ance for material to be added or omitted 
in an emergency. Perhaps we have done 
these things, but we haven’t spent enough 
time in writing our scripts. You might 
be interested to know that several years 
ago, when some University of Pitts- 
burgh professors were putting on a sci- 
entific series, they required on an aver- 
age of fifteen hours preparation on a 
broadcast, on a subject which they were 
teaching every day. The talks we have 
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prepared have usually been prepared 
after hours, under pressure. 

We must learn something of show- 
manship. We mustn’t take ourselves too 
seriously—not try to save the world in 
one broadcast. People don’t want to be 
saved. They want to be entertained. 

Before writing, we should make our- 
selves familiar with the little things that 
make for success in rendition, like the 
avoidance of “th” and “s.” We must 
learn the difference between a radio talk 
and a platform address. In giving a 
book review—the necessity of avoiding 
our Own opinions, or making too positive 
a statement about a book’s worth. 

In writing dialogue, we must arrange 
for voice contrast, avoid making one 
speaker just a straw man, adhere to a 
spoken instead of a written English, 
and must know the value of having 
each speaker write his own part, or 
rewrite it as he would say it. 

When it comes to radio drama, the 
technique in both writing and acting is 
so difficult, and so different from that 
of the stage play, that librarians should 
avoid it, or else have the plays written 
and performed by studio people. This, 
by the way, was very successfully done 
here last winter by the Social Work 
Publicity Council. I wonder if right 
here there isn’t a point which should be 
stressed? Librarians have always been 
so poor that they have had to be jacks 
of all trades. They’ve had to be artists, 
and know how to set up an exhibit, or 
make an artistic poster—to be layout 
men and copywriters, to be editorial and 
news writers, and public speakers. Now, 
when a new profession comes along, 
they’re expected to swing into line, and 
become skilled script writers and broad- 
casters, in order to publicize their serv- 
ices. Aren’t we penny wise and pound 
foolish? Wouldn’t it be more economi- 
cal to stick to our last, and hire an ex- 
perienced publicity man? Well, I don’t 
know. We tried that at our recent 
fortieth anniversary celebration, and 
some one aptly remarked—‘Now, | 
know what a publicity man is—a fellow 
who makes you do all the work.” 

Personally, I think librarians should 
be good broadcasters. They know a 
little about many subjects, and they have 
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AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 
One of the most lively and successful educational programs in the broadcasting world. 


a beginner’s enthusiasm about them. 
They’re not too scholarly naturally, and 
they know people, and know in what 
small doses mental medicine must be 
given. It’s easier for them to be in- 
formal than formal. That we have been 
fairly successful in our feeble efforts is 
evidenced by the fact that one station 
used one of our early dialogues as a 
sample script for others attempting this 
form of writing, and by the favorable 
comment on some of our early radio 
talks. 

Now, granting that a library really 
succeeds in writing fairly good scripts, 
how far will it get publicizing itself 
when it is just giving a program once in 
a while, on this or that station, at any 
old time? Is there any hope of suc- 
cess unless one builds up an audience 
at a set hour? I doubt it. I think we 
should aspire to a steady weekly pro- 
gram. There is no end to the type of 
program possible—feature stories, news 
items, story hours, book reviews—To 


me, book reviews seem the most proper. 
After all, books are our stock in trade. 
Why not talk about them? We’re re- 
viewing all the time with the public 
in mind. We review books of politics, 
economics, arithmetic, and philosophy, 
it is true, but the ones we discuss with 
our friends are apt to be The Educa- 
tion of Hyman Kaplan, Coffin’s Lost 
Paradise, and that delightful little thing 
by Elizabeth called All the Dogs of My 
Life, and these are the books the radio 
public would enjoy too. 


Cooperating with Other Programs 

So far, I’ve been speaking of the 
library as an active agent in radio, when 
as a matter of fact, it is perhaps more 
important as a cooperating agent, coop- 
erating in the building and advertising 
of good radio programs. Again, it’s our 
fault if the radio stations in the city 
don’t look to us for their source mate- 
rial. Continuity writers ought to use 
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the library in verifying details in their 
scripts. Of course, they do to some 
extent. We read the Episcopal marriage 
service over the phone one night to a 
frantic announcer who was going to 
have to use it in half an hour. We 
worked half a day for one station to 
see if Lincoln and Jefferson Davis were 
ever at the St. Louis Military Fort at 
the same time, so that, if they were, a 
dramatic episode might be worked about 
such a meeting. We have a letter of 
appreciation from another station, say- 
ing that the material we found for them 
on one occasion, made one of the finest 
programs on the network. This service 
should be so common that they would 
take it for granted. 

Again, when a station was feeling 
about for a June graduation program, 
we looked up the founding dates of 
various important Eastern colleges and 
universities, and found that Harvard 
was to celebrate its 300th anniversary. 
Then we prepared a list of important 
living graduates, of that first class, rep- 
resenting different professions and liv- 
ing in different parts of the country, 
so that an interesting coast-to-coast 
hook-up could be arranged. Many so- 
called experts on the air, get all their 
information in the Reference Room, and 
we sometimes feel a little peevish and 
hurt, when we see how little some of 
these commercial broadcasters really 
know about the subjects on which they 
talk so glibly, and when we compare 
their place in radio with the polite 
tolerance with which the average broad- 
caster on an educational subject is met 
in the studio. The cure for this would 
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seem to be a clarification of objectives, 
on the part of both the broadcasting 
station and the educational agency. Let 
the station explain just the type of edu- 
cational program which would be ac- 
ceptable, and let the agency do its best 
to meet these specifications, without 
lowering standards. 

Our interest in publicizing programs 
of an educational nature is two-fold. 
We want to encourage the station, and 
we want to establish a tie-up with read- 
ing. We look on these programs as an 
aid to use in our job of helping people 
to a real education. Education doesn’t 
result from just listening to words of 
wisdom. But, if those words of wisdom 
lead to reading and to individual thought 
and action, then we have a real educa- 
tional process. Most libraries advertise 
such programs by attractive bulletin 
displays, with lists of collateral reading, 
by forming listening groups in the li- 
brary lecture rooms, etc. etc., but so 
far we know little about results in terms 
of added circulation or increased know! 
edge. 

At the instigation of the American 
Library Association and the University 
Broadcasting Council, a number of us 
are attempting to find out just how much 
reading is being done as a result of these 
educational programs. A_ preliminary 
experiment was made last summer in 
connection with the C.B.S. Shakespeare 
programs, but for various reasons, we 
didn’t feel the results were typical. 

Radio in the library scene is a chal 
lenge, an opportunity and a _ responsi- 
bility. 


Experiences of a Radio Story-Teller 
By Doris Gates * 


HE radio story hour which I have been 

conducting for the past eight or nine 
months, is not a library broadcast. It is the 
property of Radio Station KMJ, owned and 
operated by the Fresno Bee, one of the 
McClatchy newspapers. At the beginning 
of the broadcast, I am announced as the 


*Head, Children’s Department, County Library, 
Fresno, Calif. Talk made at meeting of Section 
for Work with Boys and Girls of The California 
Library Association. 


Children’s Librarian of the Fresno County 
Free Library, and at the close of the pro- 
gram, the announcer informs any people 
still listening that I have been brought to 
them thru special arrangement with the li- 
brary. So we do get publicity from the 
thing, although I shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if, when I go off the air about June 1, 
someone else might take over for KMJ and 
the Children’s Corner would go merrily on. 
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LIBRARY ON 


Broadcast of ‘‘Questionnaire of the Air’’ by I 


LBF 


in how 
and since 


interested 
broadcasting, 


Most people are much 
one gets started at 
in my own case the matter is not without 
its humorous side, I think I will take a 
moment or two to tell you how it happened. 
For the past couple of years, the PTA of 
our district has had a weekly broadcast, 
featuring civic groups and individuals whose 
work was of interest to the community at 
large, and one day they asked the Children’s 
Librarian to explain her summer reading plan 
and to tell a story. Following that broad- 
cast, the station manager suggested that I 
conduct a weekly story hour, and I walked 
out of the studio feeling somewhat as 
St. George must have felt right after slaying 
the dragon. For the Bee has never been 
too generous in publicizing the Library. 
Articles we have submitted to them as news 
have been rejected as propaganda, and the 
plaster had to fall off the ceiling before they 
would recognize us editorially. So, you see, 
it was something of a plum to capture 15 
minutes a week of their radio time. We lost 
no time in taking advantage of their offer. 
I agreed to tell stories if they would an- 


‘lorence Sheppard and D. 
studio, Kansas City, Kansas. 


THE AIR 


W. Kohlstedt in 


nounce me as the Children’s Librarian and 
this they were glad to do. 

My association with KMJ has been a very 
happy one. Their attitude is cordial in the 
extreme, and only once did I feel it neces- 
sary to exercise my prerogative as per- 
former to show temperament. That was 
when the announcer took three minutes out 
of my time to read some want ads. After 
the broadcast I told him briefly but pointedly 
that if he needed more time for want ads, I 
would gladly let him have the whole fifteen 
minutes. The next week when I appeared 
at the studio, in order to show that he bore 
me no grudge, that same announcer handed 
me some fan mail—four months old. He had 
the grace to laugh with me, so now we are 
buddies again. 

The second broadcast of the series happened 
to come the day before our county fair 
opened, so I told Ellis Credle’s fine story 
Down Down the Mountain. Following the 
story, I told the children that if any of them 
wanted to see the picture of Hetty and Hank 
taking their bag of turnips down the moun- 
tain, they could call at the library booth at 
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the Fair Grounds next day and the book 
would be there. Next day, over 800 children 
came to the booth, and nearly every one of 
them wanted to see the book. I know that 
a lot of children have been listening to the 
broadcast and their age range is amazing. 
Little children of pre-school age as well as 
grown-ups have expressed themselves enthusi- 
astically, and senior high school people have 
asked to have me tell some of their favorite 
stories. This proves, I think, that Americans 
as well as Europeans really like to listen to 
stories. 

I have tried to vary the programs as much 
as possible. That is, now and then I have 
told a true story about some artist or ad- 
venturer, as well as myths and folk tales. I 
find that the hardest tales to come by are 
good animal stories. Many of those that 
seem to grow gradually out of a story hour 
group, such as Raggylug, don’t quite click 
when launched formally upon the air. Per- 
haps this is merely a notion of my own, but 
I feel quite certain that some stories which 
are successful with a story hour group are 
not successful when the audience is unable 
to watch the story-teller. I believe this is 
true of the Just So stories. It would be 
very difficult, I think, to make the camel seem 
supercilious over the air. 

In preparation for this talk, I asked the 
manager of station KMJ just what exactly 
station managers thought about library pro- 
grams. “Are they something you really wel- 
come,” I asked “or are they merely a pain 
in the neck and something you have to endure 
public-spiritedly?” And he said, no. That 
any station would welcome a Library Hour 
that included either book reviews or chil- 
dren’s stories. “Of course,” he added, “that 
means that the person putting on the program 
has to be good. The public won't stand for 
anything amateurish, and that kind of a per- 
formance would do the institution more harm 
than good, anyway.” So my advice to any 
of you if you have a radio station in your 
town and you want to put on a library pro- 
gram is to go to your station manager and 
discuss the matter with him. I am certain 
you will find him sympathetic toward your 
plans. But there are a few things to con- 
sider before laying your plans before him. 


In the first place, you want to Le very 
positive that you have the time to give to a 
radio program. Working on a radio program 
is very much like working on a Ford as- 
sembly line. You never finish one job be- 
fore another is coming up. But unlike the 
assembly line, each separate job takes a lot 
of time. You will find yourself using every 
odd moment at the library and a great deal 
of time at home in the preparation of broad- 
casts. If you already conduct a story hour 
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DRAMA AT THE MICROPHONE 
NBC's Radio Guild 


at the library, unless you tell the same story 
on both programs, I don’t believe it will 
be possible to handle a radio program. Not, 
at least, if both programs depend solely on 
you to carry them out. This naturally raises 
the question, Which should be given up, the 
library story hour, or the radio? That is 
something which you will have to answer 
individually. I know that I should never 
hesitate in giving up the radio. While it 
reaches a greater audience, it doesn’t impress 
that audience as they are impressed by direct 
story-telling. And there can be little ques- 
tion of the greater satisfaction for the story- 
teller in telling to an audience she can see 
and watch. Story-telling on the air can 
never be the artistic thing it is before a 
group. 

This does not mean that I don’t believe in 
radio programs for libraries. Of course I do. 
3ut I do believe that the person handling 
such programs in addition to his other work, 
should be given extra time in which to do it. 
And for benefits and entertainment received, 
the taxpayer, arbiter of all our destinies, 
should, and I believe would, be quite willing 
to allow this additional time from the regular 
schedule. I think it is high time that libra- 
ries began to plan for this sort of thing. 
They should take advantage of the publicity 
that radio programs afford them, but they 
shouldn’t owe that publicity to the leisure 
time of the person responsible for the pro- 
grams. If, after weighing all these things, 
you still feel reasonably sure that you can 
swing a series of broadcasts, then by all 
means go to it. You'll have a lot of fun, 
you'll do your library a lot of good, and 
you'll give a lot of people a whole lot of 
enjoyment. And that is more than can be 
said of a lot of radio programs. 

















Economy Measures in the Small Library 


By Vera A. Pearson * 


N the hope that they may be of some help 
to other librarians we present a few econ- 
omy measures in force at the Port Library. 


1. Kraft Covers for Books 


We order a roll of MOSINEE craft, 60 
pounds weight, 30 inches wide, brown, recom- 
mended as to wearing quality, ease in hand- 
ling, and economy in cutting; and we use this 
to reenforce both popular magazines which 
are repeatedly checked, and books which re- 
quire special protection. One roll of Mosinee 
($2.50) and a cone of No. 1 white 4 ply 
thread will last a small library a long time 
and more than pay for itself in extending the 
life of its reading matter. 

The popular copyrights which we buy—82c 
each when bought in quantity and reinforced 
in the publishers’ bindings—come in bright 
jackets which we leave on the books until the 
edges become somewhat frayed, the attractive 
pictures and informative printed data combin- 
ing to “sell” an otherwise cheap volume. 

In the second stage of wear the jacket is 
removed, the printed matter, if useful, is at- 
tached inside somewhere, the picture trimmed 
—in graceful, uneven outline (to avoid the 
soiled and torn parts!)—and pasted on the 
front of a Kraft cover, cut and fitted to size. 
The cover flaps are tipped with paste, a slit 
cut for insertion of the book card, and the 
whole cover put under weight over night. The 
next morning the back is neatly lettered in 
black ink—and we have a “new” book! 

Even books of fine content but with covers 
difficult or impossible to clean, may be so 
reenforced with dignity if well lettered. 

Altho one picture will ordinarily wear out 
three covers, in the final stage both picture 
and cover may well be dispensed with, and 
book—inside and outside together—go happily 
on its way to the junk heap. 

With us, however, if the book is at all 
worthy as to content, it stops towards the last 
of its usefulness for a more or less extended 
stay in the 


2. Over-flow Department 


This is sort of clearing house for veteran 
books of any class, still readable but not suffi- 
ciently attractive to shelve in the public eye. 
This department is housed in a comfortable, 
alluring nook in the basement, well lighted, 
and with an easy chair for the browser. In 
shelving here, the books are cleaned, and ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author; but very little 


* Librarian, The Port Library, Beloit, Kan. 


time or energy otherwise, and practically no 
costly mending materials are expended on 
these irredeemables. And what is more to the 
point—no one expects it! 

An attempt is made to run the popular de- 
mands in this Nook until funds are available 
for new copies. Checking two or more of 
these books, gratis, in addition to their regular 
allotments from the floors above, makes a 
real appeal to people who must drive in some 
miles from the country, or even walk across 
the town; also to that peculiar species of the 
human race that must have “something for 
nothing.” Running favorite books thus, to the 
last inch, we appease all to some extent; and 
these seasoned servitors pass at last into the 
discard, covered—if not with glory—with 
honor! 


3. Magazine Barter 


The idea hit, suddenly, one day when libra- 
rian and patron were pleasantly chatting about 
the stringency of funds for good magazines. 
The idea grew. In wrestling with it the libra- 
rian listed popular magazines desired by the 
library; she also listed other, more expensive 
ones which rarely come to individual homes 
in this community, but which, in consequence, 
would be specially welcome in the public li- 
brary. And as she sat thinking, facing an 
attractive, well-filled Pay Shelf, she contem- 
plated the probable fact that even a well cir- 
cumstanced person in times like these might 
not be averse to reclamation fees, if not 
wounding to his self esteem. So she devised, 
in time, a tentative order of procedure, and 
the wording of the coupon appearing below: 





4c THIS COUPON 4c 


given in exchange for one copy (in good 
condition, and not more than a month old) 
of some magazine required at the Port 
Liprary is redeemable at 


Face Value on the Pay Shelf. 
Not Good in Payment of Fines 











Consultation with her board resulted in 
their permission to try out the scheme. So, 
taking some jute scraps, salvaged from the 
discard basket of a local printer, she ran off, 
on her hand press, 500 Pay Shelf Coupons— 
and the Magazine Barter was launched. 

The Port Library has followed the proce- 
dure for two years now, and has found it 
both feasible and mutually profitable. 
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The Continuing Education of the Librarian 
By Alice M. Waldron * 


NE serious young college president be- 

lieves that there are three things a col- 
lege can not give a student (1) certain 
minimum intellectual equipment, (2) habits 
of work, (3) at least a latent interest in 
getting an education. Socrates was of the 
opinion that the one thing he knew posi- 
tively was that we are under a duty to 
inquire. 

Perhaps then, we may as well agree that 
adult education must always be built up thru 
the method of mental controversy. The 
stimulation of emotions thru the discussion 
of topics of universal timeless interest by 
those who do not agree, has been the phi- 
losopher’s method since Socrates. 

Our topic presupposes a beginning and the 
beginning of education presupposes the formu- 
lation of some sort of philosophy which a 
person recognizes as tentative. 

In our youth we demand solid foundations 
for our faith. The feel of shifting sands 
beneath our young feet terrifies us until the 
passing years have calmed us into a realiza- 
tion that a certain mobility is our assurance 
of life. 

The average librarian (if there is one) is 
consumed with the desire to know everything. 
We start out with the feeling that all knowl- 
edge is our goal. We handle it every day. 
We want to possess it completely. The new 
director of Simmons College library school 
says: “To urge upon the librarian the neces- 
sity of reading is very much like pressing 
upon a chef an account of a delightful place 
to dine . . . he is always busy in his kitchen 
when dinner is being served.” 

And yet the librarian must read. 

In a country where education is the re- 
ligion of a democracy, education must be 
important. On every hand students are 
bombarded by such statements as that made 
by the late Edward A. Filene when speaking 
last spring to the graduates of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. “We now 
know,” he said, “that if a man’s education 
is finished the man is finished.” Librarians 
need to remember that and face the seem- 
ingly impossible. 


An Activity Program 


Having handled records of the thoughts of 
mankind all day long, and it is usually a 
good long day, we soon begin to wonder. 


* Librarian, Park College, Parkville, Mo. From a 


paper read at the Missouri Library Association con- 
vention at Sedalia last October. 


“At long last,” it is natural to say, “do I 
not need a change?” The world seething 
with activity seems to demand some response 
from us. But we must read. That is final. 
Let us make out an activity program for 
ourselves, as the freshmen do in college. 


Reading 3 evenings 
Physical recreation 1 evening 
Community concerns 1 evening 
Social affairs 1 evening 
Religion and family 1 evening 


That seems to be crowding family and 
religion a bit. Some of us are unfortunately 
troubled with neither. We start out bravely 
with our program but we soon find that we 
have not reckoned on the radio, the movie, 
and politics. Callers are certainly a pleasant 
diversion and it is virtuous fun to knit one 
of those nobby suits (if you happen to be 
a lady librarian). All of these time- 
consumers can be rationalized into education. 
And, examined under your philosopher’s 
stone, they are transmuted into education. 
But it does require a strong character, an 
unusual degree of self-abnegation to stick 
to any program that continues your education 
to an appreciable degree. 

After examining a good many attempts 
to make a satisfactory definition for educa 
tion, I believe I find them all saying that 
the kind of attention, exertion, concentration 
which develops a philosophy of living must 
be present if education is to continue. 


Things to Think About 


If I have seemed to labor the point to 
convince those already convinced that a defi 
nite program for continuing the education 
you had when you began to be a librarian 
is necessary, it may be because we seem to 
need convincing. I do think we need con- 
vincing. What I should like to do is to 
call your attention to three startling ideas: 


1. The astounding fact that librarians and 
several million others are still asking the 
question, “Are librarians of public libraries 
educators?” I believe our friend, a teacher, 
has made some significant statements in at- 
tempting to answer that question in the 
August issue of the Library Journal. The 
A.L.A. as a group was startled at the inci- 
dental mention libraries received about four 
years when the President’s Report in two 
big volumes on Recent Social Trends was 
published. We really had expected a few 
more words of appreciation than we got. 
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for 


spite of our excellent 
showing in professional membership and 
loyalty of spirit, are content to draw the 
most pitiful salary checks in proportion to 
our training of any group of workers of 
similar station in society. 

Are we timid souls? Or 
cated? 

If you think you are educated, just ask 
yourself what you know about the salaries 
of librarians in your state. 

3. Every state in the union has 
standards for the teaching profession. 
many have standards for librarianship? 
haps there are those who think the high 
standards voluntarily maintained by many 
librarians and library boards have served. I 
believe they have done much, but I think the 
time has now come for librarians to continue 
their education to the point where they will 
support our leaders who are trying so vali- 
antly to pull us out of the last generation 
into the present. We must have the sanction 
of the law if high standards are ever to be 
safe. 


2. Librarians, in 


are we not edu- 


legal 
How 
Per- 


A public speaker in addressing a group 
of youth used the yellow lines on the pave- 
ment as a symbol of the rules of convention. 


The greatest freedom of us all is within 
those lines. There must be some uniformity 
from place to place. Without education in 


the standards none of the travellers can arrive 
at their goals. 

Our greatest aesthetic pleasure can be 
had only when the rules and regulations of 
integrity in art have been set up and observed. 

Perhaps I may venture to give a few prac- 
tical suggestions. I do not feel that it would 
be appropriate to mention a basic reading list 
for so many excellent ones have been printed 
within the last few years. But I would ask 
consideration for these points. Would not 
it be helpful for all of us to have: 


1. Leisure hours while on duty, for some 
reading. Reports on that reading could be 
very helpful to others on the staff. Prac- 
tice division of labor in reading and reports. 
I do not say reviews 

2. If you are a slow reader, by all means 
set yourself the task of improving your speed 
and learning the 
books. 

3. Do not despise classroom study. 
are excellent adult education 
reach of many of us. 
work seriously 


rules for various types of 
There 
projects within 
Take your study club 
4. Travel if you possibly can. Prepare 
for your trip by study, if you are going 
only into the next county. There is an 
abundance of history, literature, nature and 
sociology and industry waiting for your in- 
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terest. Make something of it when you get 
home. 

5. There should certainly be a place in the 
librarian’s education for activity that will be 
conducive to the betterment of conditions and 
service in the librarian’s world. 

6. No community is as good as it should 
be if any member of it is not interested and 
active in remedying its defects. You will 
likely not be a leader but you can certainly 
fall into line. 


Lines of Study 


What is there to say about lines of study 
for a librarian? Certainly this: 


1. Personal tastes and hobbies should have 
much weight. 

2. Professional reading and active interest 
must be used for deepening the understanding 
of the uses of libraries. An interest not deep 
enough to call for a sacrifice, if necessary, 
to join your nearest library group is not an 
interest that will aid you in continuing your 
education for very long. 

3. Surely the growing librarian will have 
political opinions—a few only it may be, but 
genuine curiosities as to the meaning of our 
flag. 

4. I can not imagine a librarian who is 
not vitally curious about all phases of edu- 
cation in our United States. 

5. And must we not try again and again 
to understand something of that strange 
thing called International Relations? 


I leave with you these questions: 


1. What does education mean? 

2. What kind does a librarian need? 

3. What should be the aim of 
for continuing their educations? 

4. What chances have they of accomplish- 
ing those aims? 

5. What has the education of librarians to 
do with certification laws, and better salaries, 
and the uncertain role of librarians in the 
complex scheme of educating others? 


librarians 


LIBRARY MOTTOES 


In celebration of its fifteenth anniversary 
the Wood River, Ill, Public Library held a 
prize contest for library mottoes. Among the 
prize-winning mottoes in the elementary, high 
school, and adult divisions respectively were: 

“I want my mind to grow, 
So, to the Library I will go.” 
“Tf you are here in search of knowledge, 
you are among friends.” 


“Here you may find solace and delight 
in man’s most steadfast friend—a good 
book.’’ 








Dear Teacher 
SOME MODEST SUGGESTIONS BY A LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
By Neil S. 


| eae the life of every high school student, 
however indifferent he may be to the mys- 
teries of learning, there comes a time when he 
must enter the doors of the public library. 
True, there have been instances of pupils 
graduating from high school without once 
having read a book thru; pupils whose eyes 
have never seen a bibliography, and who think 
of the word “research” as applying only to 
mysterious diggings in the Gobi desert; but 
these youngsters are geniuses, rare specimens, 
destined to become crack salesmen or poli- 
ticians, or perhaps even commissioners of edu- 
cation. Their less happily endowed colleagues 
must occasionally put on the semblance of 
studiousness; and since their visits to the li- 
brary—especially to that part of the library 
known as the “reference division’”—are fre- 
quently as painful to those who wait on them 
as to themselves, a few suggestions to the 
teachers who send them for material might 
prove useful and uplifting to all concerned. 

The following haif-dozen hints are not in- 
tended to supplant the several books on How 
to Use the Library now in existence; they 
might, however, serve conveniently as an ap- 
pendix to the more technical volumes. 

1. First of all, Dear Teacher, we beg that 
you do not take for granted that high school 
students know a great deal about their libra- 
ries, public or private. Most of them are 
familiar only with the fiction shelves. Inves- 
tigate for yourselves the library facilities in 
your city; become acquainted with the rules 
and general methods of procedure, and then 
forewarn your pupils. They will appreciate 
your efforts, and so too will those who wait 
on them. Libraries are seldom used to the 
limit of their capacities because most patrons, 
and especially the younger patrons, see only 
the surface of library activity. 

2. The most distracting of all students is 
the one who doesn’t know what he wants. 
Dear Teacher, if you ask a pupil to write or 
talk on some subject of his own choosing, do 
try and persuade him to make his choice be- 
fore he reaches the library. While it is not 
your place to “think for” the student, neither 
is it the librarian’s! The average (and very 


reasonable) request of the teacher is that his 
pupils write on subjects that interest them. 
Alas, it is a sad comment on the modern home, 
school and church to have to say that a great 


* Assistant, St. Paul Public Library. 


Boardman * 


many boys and girls of high school age have 
no interest whatever! They themselves will 
admit the fact, and without shame. They stand 
before the library attendant and demand mate- 
rial on—“Oh, anything.” The attendant makes 
suggestions: Football, Edison, Crime detection, 
The Panama Canal, Deep-sea Fishing, Knit- 
ting. After a shrug of the shoulders comes 
the reply, “I don’t care.” The attendant picks 
out a likely subject (the vacant expression on 
his young patron’s face gives little cue as to 
his likes and dislikes), looks up the material, 
gets it together, and presents it to the student. 
Then it turns out that the student isn’t in- 
terested in Horse racing, thank you; what he’d 
really like to talk on is Radio broadcast- 
a es 

3. In keeping with the foregoing sugges- 
tion, you can be of immense help both to your 
pupil and to the librarian by asking him to be 
definite in his requests. The Life of John 
Erskine is a definite question; Something on 
Russia is not. And in seeking debate material 
most students are pretty vague as to the mean- 
ing of “affirmative” and “negative” ; frequently 
they simply ask for something on the “affirm- 
ative” side of Child Labor, which is, of course, 
meaningless. 

4. Then, Dear Teacher, it would help a lot 
if you would explain to your pupils that even 
the most ordinary research work does take a 
little time. Especially is this true of periodical 
reference work. Time and again youngsters— 
adults too, for that matter, including 
teachers—time and again they come into the 
room, approach the desk, and demand material 
for a 5,000 word essay on some such subject 
as the Courtship of Woodrow Wilson’s Second 
Wife, and are amazed and indignant to dis- 
cover that the assistant can’t immediately pro- 
duce the desired references, wrapped in celo- 
phane and ready for use! Possibly it’s the 
radio that’s to blame—they’re so used to get- 
ting things simply by turning a switch. 


and 


5, And remind your pupils—if it will do 
any good—that half-an-hour before library 
closing time on the evening preceding the day 
a term paper is due is not the time to start 
digging for material on the Origins of the 
World War. 

Finally, Dear Teacher, if I may be very, 
very bold—set the good example for 
underlings in library courtesy and deportment. 


your 











The Spring Books 


[Ep1tor’s Note—Concluding the survey begun last 


month, page 378, we list the selections made by 
several additional publishers of the three or four 
titles from their spring lists that they believe will 
prove of special interest to librarians.] 


Appleton-Century Company 


The second edition of Dr. Francis Hobart 
Herrick’s standard biography, Audubon the 
Naturalist, will be of wide interest because 


of its new analysis of the theory that Audu- 
bon was the lost Dauphin of France. “Master 
Builders of Sixty Centuries,” by John Ander- 
son Miller, is a popular review of the great 
engineering triumphs of civilization Percy 
\. Morris’s Nature Photography Around the 


Year will prove a useful guide to nature 
student and photographer alike. 
University of Chicago Press 

Beginning this spring, the Press will issue, 
at intervals, 20 monographs in a series en- 
titled Foundations of the Unity of Science, 
edited by Rudolf Carnap and Charles W. 


Morris of the University of Chicago, Philipp 
Frank of Prague, Joergen Joergensen of 
Copenhagen, Otto Neurath of The Hague, 
and Louis Rougier of Egypt. These 20 mono- 
graphs will compose the first two volumes of 
a 12-volume Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
if such an Encyclopedia is undertaken at a 
later date. The project is being financed by 
advance subscriptions for the series. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


In These Names of Ours Augustus Wilfrid 
Dellquest uncovers the origins and _ back- 
grounds of names we encounter in_ history 
and everyday life. Uncle Dan, The Life 


Story of Dan Beard, is told by Cyril Clemens 


for boys 12 to 16. Edward Hungerford’s 
Men and Iron relates the history of the New 
York Central and of the men who built it. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


CHILDREN’S Books 


The Hidden Valley, by Latira Benet, is the 
dramatic account of the meeting of a white 
boy, lost in the Yosemite Valley in 1847, 
with an Indian boy who has come there to 


prove his manhood; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
The story of a great scientist told in 
Pasteur: Knight of the Laboratory, by Fran- 
cis E. Benz; illustrated by James MacDonald. 
Hawatian Holiday, a young travel book by 
Larry Barretto, is illustrated by 75 sketches 
by Ann Barretto. 


is 


E. P. Dutton & Company 

Grass the Mountain, by Henry and 
Sylvia Lieferant, is an imaginative novel of 
crisis and love in an upstate New York com- 
munity. René Belbenoit’s Dry Guillotine, 
Fifteen Years among the Living Dead, is the 
autobiography of a fugitive from Devil’s 


on 





A Fleeting Glance 


Island. Fifty Years a Country Doctor, by 
William N. Macartney, M.D., is the account 
of a country doctor’s lifetime of work. 


Farrar & Rinehart 

Action at Aquila, a story of the Civil War, 
Hervey Allen’s first novel in almost five 
The Forbidden Ground, by Neil H. 


Swanson, is a novel of the Northwest frontier 


is 


years. 


in Revolutionary days. The Wall will be 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s first full length 
mystery novel to appear in a long time. 
Powder River, by Struthers Burt, and Su- 


wanee River, by Cecile Hulse Matschat, are 
new additions to The Rivers of America 
series, 


Alfred A. Knopf 

Thomas Mann’s arrival in this country on 
an extensive lecture tour is marked by the 
publication of his two-volume novel, Joseph 
in Egypt. A British scientist, H. Levy, offers 
A Philosophy for a Modern Man a study 
of the nature of life and the physical uni- 
verse. Charles E. Key, in The Story of 
Twentieth Century Exploration, tells of the 
great modern expeditions which have pushed 
back the borders of the unknown. Katharine 
Anthony’s biography, Louisa May Alcott, is 
the first adult study of the creator of Little 
Women. 


in 


University of Minnesota Press 

Victorian Critics of Democracy, by Ben- 
jamin E. Lippincott, is an analysis of the 
rightist arguments made by Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Arnold, Stephen, Maine, and Lecky—‘“as a 
group perhaps the most vigorous and dis- 
tinguished critics of democracy in modern 
times.” Two papers On the Economic Theory 
of Socialism by Oskar Lange and Fred M. 
Taylor present the case for socialism on the 
grounds of economic theory and practice. On 
and Off the Campus, the collected papers of 
Guy Stanton Ford, acting president of the 
University of Minnesota, will be published in 
May. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Cyril Beaumont’s Complete Book of Ballets 
is a guide to the principal ballets of the 
19th and 20th centuries. W. A. Eliot’s Forest 
Trees of the Pacific Coast is the result of 


intensive research on the trees native to 
\laska, British Columbia, Washington, and 
Oregon. Thirty Psalmists, by Fleming James, 


is a study in personalities of the Psalter, 
ranging over the whole body of present-day 


scholarship relating to the Old Testament. 


Random House 

Librarians will be particularly interested in 
the following titles: The Public Papers and 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt (5 vols.) ; 
The Complete Greek Drama (2 vols.), edited 


by W. J. Oates; New York City, A Guide to 
Greatest Metropolis 


the World’s (3 vols.). 








Letters from an English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 
bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” Our English correspondent is Frank M. 
Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 
10. British librarians are invited to send material and photographs to Mr. 
Gardner for this department. 


Dear Friend: 


It seemed almost more than a coincidence 
when, in the month following my notes on the 
difficulties of combating propaganda in public 
libraries, I read in the Wilson Bulletin that an 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis has been 
formed. I hope that it will spread its work 
and become an influence in the social life of 
the community. Whether it ‘will spread as far 
as England is doubtful. For one reason, our 
laws of libel are peculiar, and for another, the 
Englishman does not believe that he believes 
in propaganda. He really believes that the 
particular variety of Hell called the English 
climate makes him hardy, and that sunshine 
leads to moral deterioration; he believes that 
British institutions are the best in the world, 
that British rule over subject races is entirely 
beneficial; that England is a real democracy; 
but tell him that he believes these things, not 
because of his own observation, but because 
of propaganda, and he will be shocked. That 
is why the English are the best propagandists 
in the world—they never have their tongue in 
their cheek. The English are also the least 
susceptible to facts outside their range of be- 
lief. They are pathetic optimists, and do not 
combat propaganda because they do not like to 
believe that other people would be so criminal 
as to tell them untruths. The Americans, on 
the other hand, so far as I have been able to 
observe them, are pathetic pessimists. They 
know only too well that other people will de- 
ceive them, but they don’t do anything about 
it because they regard deceit as an element in 
human nature. An organization to combat 
propaganda, by that ruling, will probably have 
some self-seeking motive itself. The antitheti- 
cal examples given in the Wilson Bulletin 
seem to me examples of that attitude. The 
Neutrality Act is another (agreeing that 
American experience in the Great War was 
enough to make any country suspicious of 
good faith). The working of municipal gov- 
ernment in England and America are examples 
of the different attitudes. As shown in Middle- 
town, the American solution of good govern- 
ment is to give politicians more money so that 
they shall not be tempted to steal. The British 
attitude is to give municipal politicians no 
money at all, in the theory that only public 
spirited and honest men will then come for- 


ward. That the British method seems to work 
best is probably only due to an enormously 
strong tradition of good local government. 
But however different these attitudes may be, 
propaganda does its work in both countries, 
and the job of the investigator is likely to be 
a hard one. 

I am afraid that I cannot agree with the 
Institute’s definition of the word propaganda— 
“Expression of opinion or action by indivi- 
duals or groups deliberately designed to in- 
fluence opinions or actions of other individuals 
or groups.” It is, I know the dictionary defini- 
tion of the word, but surely it is only dis- 
honest propaganda that we wish to analyze 
and combat, the influencing of opinion by the 
misuse of facts? I believe that libraries in 
England are under-supported, but when | try 
to sway opinion, I do not consider that my 
opinion requires analyzing, because I don’t tell 
considered lies. If an Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis is to be the kind of Institute I want 
to see, it must limit its objectives to objection- 
able propaganda, otherwise it will be examin- 
ing every piece of printed matter and every 
public speech given out. The kinds of propa- 
ganda I want to see analyzed are the kinds 
defined by Miss Janet Chance in her book 
Intellectual Crime (Published in U.S.A.? If 
so, don’t miss reading it). The crimes include 
neglect or wilful mishandling of knowledge or 
opinion; the coining of judgments on insuffi- 
cient data; the making of statements that out- 
strip the evidence. It is examples of these 
crimes that S.J.K. quotes as examples of 
propaganda, but the definition of propaganda 
given would cover intellectual truths as well as 
intellectual crimes. 

One of the most supreme examples of at- 
tempted propaganda in my collection is a re- 
cent one. The News Chronicle, leading Eng- 
lish liberal newspaper, wished to serialize John 
Reed’s famous book Ten Days That Shook the 
World. The copyright in England belongs to 
the English Communist Party. Permission to 
serialize was asked, and was gladly given, with 
one stipulation. No reference to Trotsky must 


appear in the text. 

As an offset to that, and as some proof that 
light can still gleam in a dark world, I col- 
lected recently an item which stated that last 
May a conference of German and 
decided on 


French 


teachers had met and the basic 
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facts to be presented to school-children about 
the Franco-German war of 1870. To be only 
sixty years behind with the truth is, I suppose, 
something to give thanks for. 

I am supposed to talk about libraries in 
these letters, but there seems to be very little 
about libraries worth retelling this month. 
Peace has been made between the Library 
Association and the Assistants Association, 
finally, one hopes, and the great row over ex- 
aminations has subsided, with only a rumble 
of the receding storm. Some relief was 
granted to students who were getting tired of 
trying to pass the Intermediate examination, 
partly out of sympathy, and partly because the 
situation was getting absurd. 


The Book Fairs 


I notice that you too had your book fairs in 
November, almost concurrently with ours in 
London, which gets bigger and worse each 
year, since it becomes more and more difficult 
to see the books for the authors. Since loud 
speakers were installed all over the exhibition 
rooms to relay from the lecture theatre, it has 
become impossible to escape the faun-like 
voices of popular authors or move about for 
the frozen clots of people gathered round the 
loud speakers. Even the staircases afforded no 
refuge, since people had gathered there with 
autograph books, and on one occasion I even 
noticed a crowd of women on the fire escape 
making sure that Mr. Beverley Nichols should 
not get away unmolested. In between these 
distractions I managed to notice a few things: 
a stall of American children’s books that far 
outshone the average that we produce; a chil- 
dren’s book room that had gathered books 
from all over the world; the absolute limit in 
sentimentality in an exhibit. of books about our 
royal family. I spent my longest time at the 
Russian bookstall, which was great advertise- 
ment for the Soviet Union. To the discerning 
eye, paper was a little greyer than we are ac- 
customed to, and print showed signs of hasty 
impression in some of the cheaper books, but 
some of the illustrated books compared well 
with anything we can do, and on a price basis 
were better value than most illustrated books 
in England. 

Something new was tried this year in con- 
nection with the Book Exhibition. The Sun- 
day Times, which sponsors it, invited the Li- 
brary Association to conduct a ballot among 
its members for guidance in choosing the out- 
standing book of the year in Fiction, Travel, 
Biography, and Belles lettres. Opinions were 
divided among members as to whether this 
was a dignified undertaking for a learned and 
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professional Association, but the proposal was 
accepted, and for your information I give the 
decisions, which were: fiction—The Stranger 
Prince, by Margaret Irwin; biography—Grey 
of Falloden, by G. M. Trevelyan; belles let- 
tres—I Tremble to Think, by Robert Lynd; 
travel—Road to Oxiana, by Robert Byron. A 
solid and cautious choice, but otherwise im- 
peccable. The task of anyone choosing out- 
standing books of 1937 was a difficult one, 
since there were practically no outstanding 
books. Only one trend could be distinguished— 
that the novel is dying and a new form of 
literature, the personal biography, is rising. 
One book of 1937 was a portent, Harold 
Nicolson’s Helen’s Tower. Even more good 
travel books than fiction were produced, and 
the only two novelists who were bold enough 
to experiment hardly produced successes. | 
can remember nothing of Virginia Woolf's 
The Years except that it was a waste of 
words, and Edith Sitwell’s J Live Under a 
Black Sun I found quite unreadable. The two 
novels I most enjoyed were Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s first two parts of The Four Winds of 
Love—honest, workmanlike novelmaking—and 
Robert Briffault’s two Europa books, scandal- 
ous, angry, witty, vivid, furiously interesting. 
and badly reviewed because the author flung 
his mud too indiscriminately. The Spanish 
war produced two good books, The Life and 
Death of a Spanish Town and Koestler’s 
Spanish Testament. It also produced more 
badly written and worse conceived rubbish 
than I would have believed possible. Those 
are my major impressions of 1937. Of minor 
ones, I have memory of a dozen or so well- 
written, easily read novels, of which Large’s 
Sugar in the Air struck me as most original, 
and notes on a number of topical books on 
history, politics, and economics, of which I 
took most note of Roberts’ House that Hitler 
Built, as an example of what honest and dis- 
passionate reporting should be. The most 
overboosted author of the year was Damon 
Runyon, whose short stories were a London 
vogue in the autumn, and were compared sac- 
rilegiously by some to O. Henry. There was 
nothing of the novelettist about O. Henry’s 
plots. 

One of the outbreaks of prudery that visits 
English libraries periodically has occurred re- 
cently, and nosey parkers have been poking 
round library shelves for moral-contaminating 
literature in several English towns. The best 
laugh comes from Bedford, where Ravelais’ 
Gargantua has been singled out for condemna- 
tion along with Beverley Nichols’ autobiogra- 
phy, Twenty-five. I only hope that this has not 
come to Rabelais’ ears in the Elysian Fields. 


FRANK M. GARDNER 








The School Librarian and Remedial Reading 
By Willard A. Heaps* 


HE school librarian alert to the needs of 

pupils possessing reading difficulties and 
exhibiting evidences of retardation has found 
new and comparatively unexplored fields in 
book selection and the furnishing of suitable 
materials. However, if the school offers diag- 
nostic testing of reading ability she discovers 
her task to be even more complicated. But 
she is apt to feel that her only problem is in 
making available material for the program of 
remedial instruction. Too often it does not 
occur to her that she possesses a unique op- 
portunity to cooperate in the discovery of 
specific reading disabilities. 

The librarian who has information as to the 
relative intelligence quotients of the pupils 
who are to be reading during a certain period 
in the library, and who has grouped the class 
according to comprehension, makes available 
materials in varying degrees of difficulty. She 
permits the poorer readers to select their ma- 
terial first, and then studies the class while it 
reads. If observant, she notices that some 
read steadily, some a little, and some merely 
look at the pictures. 

She can report to the teacher of reading the 
specific difficulty which she observes, render- 
ing the latter better able to institute a pro- 
gram of correction. It is not for the librarian 
to attempt any corrective work, altho if she 
notices any of the difficulties below, she could 
suggest other books, usually of an easier 
character, and thus see by comparison if the 
difficulty needs remedial treatment or is 
merely the result of a specific type of material 
offered. 

There are several types of reading dis- 
ability distress signals which may be observed 
by the school librarian who watches while a 
group is reading under her direction. 


I. LACK OF INTEREST 


a. In learning to read (utter lack of desire 
or feeling of need). 

b. In easy reading stimuli (bulletin boards, 
labels, and signs). 

c. In actual reading materials (books and 
stories). 


II. ATTITUDES 


a. Pores over books which he cannot pos- 
sibly read. 
b. Wants to take home books rather than 
read them in the library. 
Avoids supervised reading periods. 
c. Reads too many books, none completely. 
Seems so anxious to read that eager- 
ness hinders actual thoro perform 
ance. 
* Librarian and Director of Librar aining, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa, nee ie 


d. Becomes indifferent. 

Avoids reading, not thru lack of in 
terest or definite misbehavior, but 
because the printed page seems to 
offer nothing of interest at the par- 
ticular time. 

lil. PHYSICAL BEHAVIOR 

a. Squints or rubs eyes, which may indicate 
sight defects and need for glasses. 

b. Turns head to one side or another while 
reading, indicating inequality of indi- 
vidual eye power. 

c. Holds book close to face, then moves it 
away, with the result that the book is 
too close or too far from the eye. 

d. Fails to progress along the line, with re 
sulting lack of evenness in eye movement 
(This can be observed by watching eye 
movement from an opposite position at 
the reading table.) 

e. Follows line with right forefinger, or 
points to words and hesitates on indi- 
vidual words. 

f. Moves !ips, which retards speed of read 
ing and shows lack of coordination be- 
tween eye and brain. 

g. General poor health, as reflected in physi 
cal position while reading. 

Slumps in chair. 

Tendency to be lazy in habits which 
may be the result of undernourish 
ment. 

Breathes thru mouth which will be re 
flected in physical condition and at 
titude while reading. 

Fails to hold book up, indicating physi- 
cal weakness or exhaustion. 

IV. GENERAL BEHAVIOR IN THE LIBRARY 

a. Lacks concentration, showing short span 
of attention. 

Becomes easily 
place often. 

Eyes wander from page, interest seems 
to be in watching others as they 
read. 

b. General restlessness even if occasional! 
reading for a moment or two. 

c. Discipline. 

Disturbs others and 
chievous and restless. 


] 


distracted and loses 


becomes 


The above are some of the symptoms which 
may permit the librarian to become an active 
factor in a school’s remedial reading program. 
The question of when this may be accom- 
plished immediately comes to mind. When 
may this observation take place? The answer 
lies in the extent to which the librarian has 
planned the library reading hour. If, before 
the class has entered the library, the books to 
be used have been selected and placed on con- 
venient tables, the pupils soon locate the books 
they wish to read and settle down to reading. 
This leaves the librarian comparatively free 
from interruption in her observation proce- 
dure, especially if only that single class has 
been scheduled for the specific period, as is 
usual in elementary school libraries. She can 
observe over a number of class periods and by 
conveying her diagnoses to the teacher of 
reading will be enabled to make of her library 
an ideal reading laboratory with extension into 
the actual classroom. What more can be de- 
sired by the would-be successful librarian in 
the modern school? 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members owed Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi- 
torial representative and ‘‘coordinator’”’: Miss Gretchen 
Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. at 
42d St., New York City.] 


Look Ahead! 
GOING—VERY SOON GONE 


cn. 

. . . the chance of winning the one 
hundred dollar prize offered by A.L.A. for 
the best manuscript about the library of the 
future. to express your- 
self on the topic of libraries in general—what 
what they should be; what they do, 
what they should do. Maybe those ideas of 
yours—that you've been 
friends every chance you had—will be just 
what A.L.A. is looking for. Besides, this is 
a fine opportunity to think thru the maze of 
ideas that you have to a definite 
looking policy for libraries. 


This is your chance 
they are, 
inflicting on your 
forward- 


The topic has been purposely kept as gen- 
eral as possible so as not to curb your flights 


of fancy and conviction. Lrprartes Look 
AHEAD is the theme of the contest—and the 
selection of the route is for you to decide. 
It may be along the line of service ... or 
of personnel ... or of buildings or of 
study or even of the public. Any or all 


of these suggestions—plus all th 
may think of—are apropos. 

And don’t keep the news of this contest 
strictly to yourself. 


others you 


Give your friends and 
your neighbors a chance to compete with you! 
Get them to think about the 
use—the libraries they would 
the days to come. Then get 
their ideas down on paper, too! 
you know, is $100.00! 

Besides the 
includes 


libraries they 
like to use in 
them to put 
First prize, 


cash award, the first 
publication in the A.L.A. 
and the New Republic. The sponsors—the 
A.L.A. Bulletin and the JMRT—reserve the 
right to withhold the cash prize in case no 
manuscript merits publication. 

Second and third prize winners will receive 
books, plus possible publication. Books will 
be awarded for three honorable mentions. 

Judges include: Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Ros- 
sell, editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin: Bruce 
Bliven, editor of New Republic; and Gerald 
McDonald, chairman, J] MRT. 

Entries have already started 
Don’t put off mailing yours. 


prize 


Bulletin 


coming in. 
Contest entries 


must be postmarked no later than April 1, 
1938. They should be between 1000 and 
1500 words. Send to Lipraries Look AHEAD 
Contest, Marie D. Loizeaux, chairman, Pub- 
lic Library, New Rochelle, New York. 
Other members of the contest committee, 
who will also act as preliminary judges: 
Jertha Buelow, LaCrosse, Wis., Public Library; 


Ellen L. Forsyth and Gretchen J. Garrison, New 
York Public Library; Norma O. Ireland, Glendale, 


Calif., Public Library; Harry F. Koch, Queens 
Boropgh Public Library; Geraldine LeMay, Emory 
University Library School, Georgia; John H. Mori- 
arty, Cooper Union Library, New York; Jurgen 


Raymond, College of the City of New York Library; 
ind Helen Todd, Trenton, N.J., Public Library. 


Central District, JMRT 


(This material has been collected by Henry 
F. Clark, Hotch Library, Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio) 


OHIO 
Officers, 1937-38 
Alberta Phelps, Hospital librarian, Youngstown 
Public Library, State Chairman 


Euphemia Nesbit, Wooster Public Library, Sec- 
retary 
The projects for this year, suggested by 


Miss Sandoz of the State Library staff, are 
a survey of the foreign book holdings in 


Ohio libraries, and finding out which libra- 
ries would be interested in having a cen- 
tralized collection of foreign books. 

The Youngstown, 16th Congressional Dis- 


trict Group of Junior Members, is responsible 
for the following resolutions: 


Etuics: A STATEMENT 


For 1938 


PROFESSIONAL 


from the 


Youngstown Junior 
Members 


There is a moral order in the universe for 
everyone who is not too jaded or too disil- 
lusioned to find it—believing this, each libra- 
rian should realize that “all facts are relative.” 


The librarian’s stock in trade is books. It 
is assumed that all assistants read. If a 
borrower wishes to chat about books and 


reading-interests, the assistant’s first duty at 
that moment is to consider the topic of con- 
versation regardless of her own fatigue or 
of the pressure from unfinished routine tasks. 
Give to each borrower courteous, undivided 
attention. 


Staff Relations 

Department stores as well as the 5 and 10's 
have rigid rules of etiquette for employees. 
Many librarians violate the first principles of 
good taste outlined for shop girls and busi- 
ness women. ... 
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N. IMOGENE COPPS 


Southeastern District, 


JMRT 


Secretary, 


First names are never to be used while on 
duty. This rule should hold for all Junior 
Members regardless of the size of the library 
or of the community. The use of first names 
in business, particularly for women, is con- 
sidered common and ill-bred, and most cer- 
tainly in bad form. Never use first names in 
calling staff members to the telephone or from 
one department to another—or in asides while 
on desk duty. 


Staff Organizations 
civic affairs. Take an 
Develop out- 


Evince interest in 
active part in club activities. 
side interests and hobbies. 

Junior Members should encourage each 
other to develop professional ambition if not 
personal ones. Junior Members should be 
encouraged by each other and by the head- 
librarian to take part in O.L.A. meetings and 
to seek advanced professional training. 

A clear understanding of the purpose of 
Junior Members Groups should be achieved 
in each library. In view of the possible 
certification in Ohio, Junior Members should 
seek to allay the disparagement, jealousy, and 
suspicion of older staff members. The work 
as a whole is of such importance that the 


service of every rank and age is to be 
respected. 

Staff Personnel 

The well-bred librarian in her relations 


with her colleagues should develop two man- 
ners: 
(a) Social 
fession. 


manner—no concern of pro- 
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(b) Business manner—should reflect the 
following precepts: 


Expression of critical personal opinion on 
library policy is in bad form according to 
the most elementary code of professional 
ethics. Each assistant has her place in the 
scheme of service of her library, and she 
should recognize her ranking and accept with 
dignity the responsibilities of it. Many Junior 
Members make carping comments on detail 
work without realizing that there is a phi 
losophy of detail and of policy. There are 
nearly always two ways of carrying out a 
set routine—after judicial consideration of de 
tails, an accepted policy should be sustained 


without comment until reconsidered. Rules 
are made to be broken as well as enforced 
The long view of the work is the attitude 


for which to strive. Never dissect the ob 
vious or overwork a foregone conclusion. Con 
sistency and tolerance in expression of opin- 
ion will result even though restraint is the 
ideal. 
Never be positive or cynical 
to suspicion. 
The public is always right 
affable at all times. 
Maintain dignified, formal with 
staff; and informal with the public. 
Be willing—nothing is too much trouble to 
satisfy a patron. The true professions 
do not count overtime for there is no 
such thing. The and indus 
trial world is necessarily forced to eval 


cynicism leads 
be pleasant and 


relations 


business 


uate overtime, but never a doctor or 
lawyer. 
Be assured, gracious, and unruffled. 


Loyalty to other staff members, 
blind loyalty is of first importance for 
efficient service :—Avoid showing up the 
mistakes of other assistants. Correct 
them and forget them. Be observant 
of activity within the library, but do 
not take pride in being a disciplinarian 
or a detective. A library is not a class- 
room or a laboratory. 

Be efficient, but avoid 
machine. The public should never sense 
the tension which results from a staff 
which exalts speed. 

* * * 


even a 


1 
} 


seeming to be a 


WISCONSIN 
Officers, 1937-38 
Bertha Buelow, La Crosse Public Library, Chair 
man 
s 


Gladys Fiday, Menasha Public Library, Secre- 
tary . - ve . . 
Blanche Smith of the Wisconsin Library 
School led an interesting panel discussion 


on specialization at the last business meeting 
of this group. 
Bertha E. Buelow, 


La Crosse Public Li- 


brary, gave a report of the 1937 A.L.A. con- 
ference meeting of the Junior Members Sec- 
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tion. Wisconsin was the only state to have 
completed the survey on the effects of the 
depression on libraries. 

Miss Podlasky, Chairman of the W.L.A. 
Committee on Salaries, gave a complete re- 
port on the findings of the committee. The 
Juniors voted the payment of the $3.00 an- 
nual assessment of state dues to the A.L.A. 
Junior Members Round Table. It was recom- 
mended that the Juniors actively continue the 
compilation of a directory of Wisconsin full- 
time librarians, a project which was started 
by the W.L.A. secretary in 1936. 

ILLINOIS 


Officers, 1937-38 
Elizabeth A. Windsor, 


Flagg Township Library, 


Rochelle, vice-chairman reek 
Marcia Wheeler, Hinsdale Public Library, Chair- 
man 
INDIANA 
Officers, 1937-38 


Susan Erlwin, Kokomo Public Library, Chairman 


MICHIGAN i 2 T) 


ficers, 1937-: 
Josephine Smith, McGregor Library, Highland 
Park, co-chairman 
Dorothy Kyser, McGregor Library, Highland 
Park, co-chairman 
Note: These last three states have not re- 
ported recently. If there is any 


change in officers, please notify the 


Coordinator. 


ARE LIBRARIANS SUSPICIOUS? 


By Dorothy Sinclair, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library 


Professional literature of late has contained 
many soul-searching queries on the nature of 
the genus librariansis. Are librarians high- 
hat? are they superficial? are they smug? 
are they over-conservative? The usual con- 
clusion is that, Yes, they are so inclined, and 
that Care should be Taken lest they Go Too 
Far. 

To add yet another 
librarians 


question, I ask: are 
suspicious? Does the very nature 
of our job tend to destroy our faith in 
human nature? Do we not imperceptibly de- 
velop a tendency to take no one at his face 
value? 


When our brand-new World Book is found 
to be minus the entire article on wheat, the 
picture of Edna Millay, and the section that 
tells about ballads, we hand out the volumes 
with misgiving and keep a wary eye on the 
child who takes them to the farthest recesses 
of the room. When we discover on the 
shelf the empty shell of “1000 rare books,” 
all the pages having been skilfully removed, 
we retire the still-intact collectors’ tools to 
the shelter of the desk. When we expend no 
little effort searching for a 50-mile river 
flowing into the Irish Sea, only to find the 
inquirer to be working on the late-lamented 
Old Gold contest, we instinctively develop a 
protective reaction to all questions with a 
trace of contest flavor. We explain to a 
child over the telephone that, in accordance 
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with a request of the School Board, we do 
not allow students to use Keller’s Readers’ 
Digest and that she must read Lord Jim for 
herself. Half an hour later a matron ap- 
pears, declares that her club is now studying 
Conrad, and may she have Keller, please. 
We give it to her, of course, but with dark 
suspicion lurking in our breast. 

Is such suspicion justifiable? Until, in some 
Utopian existence, money is forth-coming for 
immediate replacement of all thefts and muti- 
lations, until staffs can be so enlarged that 
wasted time is no longer an actual tragedy, 
they are, to some extent, necessary parts of 


our job. Whether we like them or not, we 
must entertain them. Every day we give 
better service because we are suspicious: 


When a positive patron asks for an article 
on rabbits, by Lord, in the Saturday Evening 
Post for 1934, he is surprised and gratified 
when we produce the very thing he wanted; 
Mr. Earle’s account of guinea-pigs in a 1928 
issue of Collier's. We should never have 
found it had not experience taught us to be 
suspicious. 

So we reach the same conclusion as all the 
other inquiring articles. We are suspicious; 
to some extent we must be. But Care should 


be Taken lest we Go Too Far. We must 
remember that some 98 per ceut of our 
patrons are honest folk, not vandals, thieves, 


nor (forgive me, Old Golders, for including 
you in such unsavory company!) contestants. 
And while 98 per cent is perhaps too gener- 
ous a figure, some of our patrons really want 
exactly what they ask for. So let us be 
careful to keep our suspicions hidden. If we 
must be detectives, let’s be good ones. Sher- 
lock Holmes never let a suspect suspect that 
he was suspected! 





Poster Contest: Last Call! 


_Conducted by The H. W. Wilson 
Company in conjunction with the Junior 
Members Round Table. 

Ist Prize, $25.00; 2d Prize, $20.00; 
3d Prize, $15.00; 4th Prize,.$10.00; and 
four additional prizes of $5.00 each. 

Closing date: March 21 

Address: Poster Contest, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Colors: either black and white or in 
color. 

The purpose of posters submitted 
should be to publicize the advantages 
of libraries to their public. 

Posters should be approximately 14 
by 20 or proportionally larger or 
smaller. 

Posters which have already been pre- 
pared for the use of a library, but not 
made available to other libraries, may 
be submitted. 

This contest is open to everyone ex- 
cept employees of The Wilson Company. 

For full details see the February 
Wilson Bulletin, page 389. 

















THE LIBRARY PROFESSION, AND ALL THAT 
(Answers to the Junior Members’ Questionnaire) 


Composed by Dorothy Heiderstadt * and illustrated by Virginia Feldman } 


Why I] Became a Librarian or a channel swimmer, 


I became a librarian, because I did not want 
to be a school teacher, 


or a lady detective, 


or a trapeze artist, 


5 


because I thought these professions would not 
give me enough spare time to be a famous 
writer, 


z 


or a coffee taster, 


f° Famous Writer 


Writing 





* Children’s Librarian, Bethlehem Public Library, Bethlehem, Pa 
t Cataloger, Bethlehem Public Library, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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which was what I really wanted to be went home and drew another picture for my 


book. 


I thought if I became a librarian, I could 
read all the new books and see what the other 
writers were writing, and I could write the 
same sort of thing, and get to be a famous 
writer. 


(P.S.—I am not a famous writer.) 


X 


a 4 
Priceless Japanese Vase 


| always used a Japanese vase to collect my 
cigarette butts in It made me feel more 


Unfarmous Writer Writing refined. 


I though of raising silkworms, and col- 
lected a lot of cocoons and fed them on mul- 
berry leaves, but what hatched out was moths, 


Hobbies of Young Librarians which ate up my clothes instead of spinning 


I have several hobbies. One is writing a mew ones for me, so I gave that up, too, and 
page of a book every time I have an hour drew another picture for my book. At this 
or two to spare. I do not write it on my own rate, my book (which is my real hobby) will 
time. Another hobby I have is collecting get finished some time, maybe in fifty years. 
human skulls. (P.S.—Everybody buy a copy, will you?) 

N What Shall We Permit in the Library? 


I know one thing I refuse to permit in 
the library, and that is people yelling in at 
the windows when I am trying to have a 
Story Hour, or climbing trees in the cemetery 
outside, and shouting “Watch me! Watch me!” 
as one of my patrons, Andrew Zlomsowitch, 
did, and had to be squelched. 


| 
ey 





I can’t find very many of these, so this 
does not take up too much of my time, and 
leaves plenty of time to write my book which 
is a book for children. Now and then, I even 


have time to draw a picture for it, too feo 


1 though for a time of collecting cigarette 
putts and selling them to people, but I found a e 
too many other young librarians in the field, Andrew Z lomsowitch climbing 
and it caused ill feeling, so I gave it up and trees in the cemetery 
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I do not think that spitting on the floor 
should be permitted, either, or using pages of 
books to light cigarettes. 


Formula for Keeping Up-to-Date as a 
Person 


I just go to the beauty parlor. 


v1 


Ouestion of Government Responsibility 
for Library Service 
| think the Government should see that we 


get better salaries and shorter hours, so that 
I will have more time for my book. 


Importance of Books in a Pictorial Age 


I hope somebody keeps insisting on the 
importance of books in a pictorial age, be- 
cause if they do not, my book will not sell 
when it is published, and all my time will 
have been wasted for fifty years. 


(P.S.— Everybody stress the importance of 
books to the patrons, will you?) 


What Will Aid in Gaining Recognition 
of Librarianship as a Profession 


Sandwich boards, souvenirs. 


Code of Library Manners on Meeting 
the Public 


First of all, do not look startled when you 
mect the public. Second, do not talk back to 
the public, the public is always right. Noth- 


ing needs to be done about this right away, 
because the public is fully conscious that it ts 
always right, 
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However, if they get tough and bop the li- 
brarian on the head, 


G 


there should be no code of ethics which might 
prevent the librarian from 


An 


right back again. I do 
librarians should be worms. 


bopping them 
think that 


not 


What Can Junior Members Contribute 
to the A.L.A.? 


Dues. 


Why Are Many Younger Librarians 
Leaving the Field? 
I’m surprised at the question. 
ried, of course. 


To get mar- 


Does Library School Theory Conflict 
With Library Practice? 


You surprise me again! 


Professional Literature of the Last Ten 
Y ears 
We think the best book that has eome out 
in the last ten years is “How to Lose Friends 
and Alienate People,” 
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MARCH 


Reviews 


1938 
12—20 


“Knowledge is of two 
kinds. We know a sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find it.”— 
Samuel Johnson 


Mudge Supplement 


SADORE MUDGE’S Reference books of 

1936 and 1937, announced by the A.L.A., 
will provide a supplement to Guide to refer- 
ence books, 1936. For fear that the January 
issue of this department may have left an 
incorrect impression with regard to Miss 
Mudge’s supplements, it is here pointed out 
that the reference there was to the Library 
Journal list. The A.L.A. will continue to 
issue supplements to the Guide to reference 
books which will aim to be comprehensive 
lists of reference books published during the 
period stated. 


What Is a Reference Book 


“Any book used to refer to for specific 
information” is the definition we have labored 
under. Obviously almost any book, without 
stretching a point, might, under certain con- 
ditions be included in this definition. And 
of course, any good reference librarian will 
use every source that can possibly contribute 
tc the problem. For that reason an occa- 
sional book in this column may appear to 
be not strictly “R”. But its inclusion will 
be an indication that at least the reviewer 
has conceived the reference situation in which 
such a book would prove useful. 


12. For the Atlas Stand 


MATTHEWS-NorTHRUP NEW 
TIONAL ATLAS AND ILLUSTRATED 
N.Y. Blue Ribbon Books, 
1034” x 1334” $2.95 


Scope: Maps of the world and principal divisions 
in five colors and three-dimensional effect, with 
many tables and lists, gazetteer, and astronomical 
maps and facts. 

Arranged: (1) Gazetteer-index, (2) solar system 
black and white maps, (3) wonders of the world, 
(4) colored maps, (5) illustrated gazetteer, (6) 
miscellaneous tables and lists, (7) cities index. 


INTERNA- 
GAZETTEER. 
1938.  264p. 


THE 


CURRENT EFEDE 


Zea LOUIS 












NCE BOOKS 











) SHORES A= Vas, 
/ } \ - 





A monthly review of non- 
subscription _ publications. 
The judgments expressed 
are independent of The 
Wilson Company. Commu- 
nications should be addressed, 
Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 


The colored maps are remarkably clear and 
attractive. It is possible to read place names 
without eye strain. Each map is complete 
on one page and there is no wallowing in 
a gutter for important information. Further- 
more, because of the good binding the book 
will lie flat wherever opened. The three- 
dimensional effect in the physical maps is 
pleasing altho at times the shaded portions 
name. An attractive blue cloth 
admirable format. 


obscure a 
binding completes an 
full-page colored maps, 
black and white. The 
important regions and 
The excep- 


In all there are 85 
few in 
most 


as well as a 
continents and 
countries are well represented. 
Russia in Asia 
representation of 
and 
struggles in 


crowded 
Northern 
China are 


tion is which is 


into a one-page 
The 


good for 


maps of Spain 


following the 


\sia. 
those 
two countries. There are no distortions on 
the maps and Greenland is not out of pro- 
portion to the rest of North America. 
Aside from the maps there are 40 pages of 
descriptions and black and white illustrations 
for the principal political divisions of the 
world. Among the newer ones omitted is 
Under the U.S.S.R. one cannot 
constituent 


areas. Sut 


Biro-Bidjan. 
find the names of all the 11 
republics and 16 autonomous 
nearly every other political division is given 
and for each information about the physical 
agriculture, minerals, forests, in- 
dustry, trade, and government is provided 
together with a representative scene. 


features, 


The economic maps in black and white and 
the hundred pages of tables contain thou- 
sands of answers to the questions asked daily 
in reference departments. All in all, this 
is the best atlas buy that has come to my 
attention lately. 
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13. What Do You Call Them 


AMERICAN NICKNAMES; their origin and 
significance. By George Earlie Shankle. N.Y. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1937. 599p. $5.00 (Library 
price, $4.25) 

Scope: Of persons, places, things that the Ameri- 

can public has dubbed or grown to know by 
other than their real names. 


Arranged: In one alphabet with information under 
real name and cross references from nicknames 


One difficulty in reviewing a book written 
by a personal friend whom one esteems highly 
is that the review may be partial. One ad- 
vantage, however, is that the reviewer can 
speak of “authority,” a basic criterion in 
judging reference books, from first hand 
experience. 

For a tool of this kind accuracy is a prime 
requisite. Knowing Dr. Shankle as I do, I 
am positive of the accuracy of his informa- 
tion. I know with what precision and care 
he worked in the Library of Congress and 
in other places. I know that his doctoral 
dissertation here at Peabody was a monu- 
mental piece of scholarship, and I know that 
each of his succeeding books has shown the 
same solid scholarship characteristics. 

Further, the information is of the type 
that the average American reader would 
pore over by the hour and lose all thought 
of time. I happen to be a sport fan. All the 
time I had allotted myself for this review 
was consumed one day looking up the names 
of various college athletic teams, baseball 
players, and boxers. I found the information 
absorbing and informative. 

I have only minor suggestions to make. 
Walter Johnson, a boyhood idol, is much 
more famous as probably the greatest pitcher 
of all times than as “a manager in major 
league baseball.” Joe Louis is called the 
Brown Bomber because of his punch rather 
than his “stroke.” I missed an entry for 
the famous football: “Four Horsemen” of 
Notre Dame. There is no mention of the 
two “Clipper” Smiths, Big and Little. But 
the proportion of those I found to those I 
missed is about 100 to 1, and that indicates 
how good the collection really is. 

A few tables would be very useful. For 
example, one of popular names of college 
teams, arranged by frequency, with the col- 
leges that have taken these names. Classified 
lists of baseball teams, boxers, cities, states, 
etc. No doubt a classified arrangement was 
considered and abandoned in favor of the 
dictionary scheme. 

An added feature are the numerous foot- 
notes providing sources for the information. 
In a great many cases the author has letters 
from institutions and individuals which pro- 
vide primary evidence. A bibliography of the 
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Contest 


What were the ten most important 
titles for reference work published 
during 1937? 

A 1938 reference book will be 
awarded to the librarian who sub- 
mits the best ranked list of ten. 

The rules of the contest are as 
follows: 

1) List in rank order the ten titles pub 


lished during 1937 that you consider 
most important for reference work. 


Continuations and new editions of 
standard reference books may be 
included 


2) Give full bibliographic information: 
title, author, imprint, collation, price 

3) Give your mame and address 

4) Mail to this department, so that it 
reaches the editor by midnight April 
20, 1938 

5) A new 1938 reference book will be 
awarded to the contestant whose list 
is judged most satisfactory 











footnotes would in itself be a testimonial to 
the scholarship of this work. 

I don’t see how any school, public, or 
college library can maintain reference servic 
without this volume. It fills a need that has 
been long felt and just filled. 


14. 


THE SHoppinc Guripe. Compiled and edited 
by E. B. Weiss in collaboration with Maurice 
Mermey. N.Y. Whittlesey House, c1937. 301p. 
$2.50 

Scope: Criteria for evaluating those personal and 

household products we all buy. 

Arranged: In successive chapters, each devoted to 


one class of products, with foreword, introduc 
tion and general instruction, as well as index. 


Intelligent Buying 


Products include following classes: furni- 
ture, floor covering, silver, shoes, handbags, 
men’s apparel, textiles, bedding, linens, glass- 
ware, woman’s apparel, luggage, gloves, furs, 
children’s apparel, each section by a buyer 
specialist, with a foreword by Grover Whalen, 
president of the New York World’s Fair, 
and introduction by R. H. Macy & Company’s 
director of standards, and a general chapter 
by the compilers, who are respectively, vice 
president of an advertising agency and di- 
rector of the New York World’s Fair con- 
cessions. No products are mentioned by 
name; only practical suggestions as to what 
to look for in each product. The 18 buyers, 
merchandise managers, and research experts 
who contribute have done an excellent job. 
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15. Music 


THe ENcycLopepIA OF Music AND MusI- 
cIANS. By Winthrop Parkhurst and L. J. 
de Bekker. N.Y. Crown Publishers, 1937. 
662p. $2.75 

Scope: Principles, terms, biographies, operas, radio, 

orchestras, symphonies, modern music through 


1937. 
Arranged: Alphabetically 


A compact, comprehensive, and up-to-date 
tool featuring.more recent developments, con- 
temporary music, radio. Under the entry 
“radio” there is an alphabetical list of stations 
as well as a grouping by kilocycles. 


16. Statistical Art 


How to Use Picrortat STATISTICS By 
Rudolph Modley. N.Y., Harper, 1937. 170p. 
$3.00 


Scope Desizgn and 


of pictographs 


Especially helpful to reference librarians 
for interpretation of statistics. By the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Pictorial Statistics 
Company, with a chapter on symbols by 
Franz C. Hess. 


17. Basic Recipes 
AMERICA’s Cook Boor Compiled by The 
Home Institute of the New York Herald 
Tribune. N.Y. Scribner, 1937. 1006p. $2.50 
Scope: 3,000 tested recipes, with menus, Emily 
Post’s table setting directions, tables, bibliog- 
raphy, and full index 
Arranged: Classes of foods with detailed alpha- 
betic index 
This is a cyclopedia of the table. Perhaps 
I am no judge, but it seems to me the best of 
several cook books I have used to answer 


reference que stions 


18. Social Work 
Directory oF SociAL AGENCIES OF THE CITY 
oF New York. 1937-1938. Prepared under 


the direction of the Committee on Informa- 


tion Services of the Welfare Council, Ana-. 


stasia H. Evans, editor. N.Y. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, c1937. 503p. $3.00 
Scope: Over 1300 welfare and health agencies 
Arranged: (1) Alphabetic list, (2) classified list, 


(3) bibliography of directories, (4) laws relat- 
ing to social work, (5) personnel index. 


Forty-s¢ cK yd issue 


19. Best Books 


THe Best Books or tHE Decape, 1926- 
1935; a later clue to the literary labyrinth. 
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By Asa Don Dickinson. N.Y. H. W. Wilson 
] 


Co. 1937. 194p. 


ype: Annotated and classified lists of 400 best 


books as determined by frequency on 102 lists. 
Arrangement: Alphabetic by author, classified lists, 


dex. 


This is the third in the series comprising 
a total selection of 2400 titles. Readers of 
this department and especially those who are 
contestants (see contest) will be interested 
to know that Mr. Dickinson’s selection tech- 
nique reveals the following three titles as the 
outstanding reference book of the decade: 

1. Dictionary of American Biography 


Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
Columbia Encyclopedia 


20. Debating 


; v.1, 1937- 
38. Ed. by J. Kendrick Noble. N.Y. Noble 
and Noble, 1938. 6lp. paper. 25c 


An annual list of important debate ques- 
tions, forensic organizations, honorary fraterni- 
state associations of interest to high school 
college debaters and coaches, various speech 
contests and winners. To be issued annually in 
the fall hereafter. 


NATIONAL ForENSIC HANDBOOK; 


New “R” Books 


\ DicrioNARY OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS, by 
Richard Soule. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 
1938 (Ready March 14) 


EVERYBODY'S COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA; a new 
and up-to-date dictionary of facts and essen- 
tial information . . . Ed. by Lloyd Edwin 
Smith. Racine, Wis., Whitman Publishing Co. 
c1937. 832p. 25c 


THe Reapers’ Dicest oF Books. By Helen 
Rex Keller. N.Y. Macmillan, 1937. 1447p. 
$1.97 


Reprint of 1929 edition. 


Wuo’s Wuo, 1938. N.Y. Macmillan, 1938. 
15 


Sf 


THE Wortp ALMANAC AND Book oF Facts 
FoR 1938. Edited by F. Eastman Irvine. N.Y. 
World-Telegram, 1938. 960p. $1 


LIBRARY TABLOID 


One of the most attractive specimens of 
library publicity that we have seen is the Bald- 
win Librarian, a special 4-page-tabloid sup- 
plement to the Birmingham, Mich., Eccentric 
for December 16, 1937, celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the Baldwin Library in Bir- 
mingham, The Birmingham Eccentric and the 
staff of the Baldwin Library, under Adeline 
Cooke, deserve to be congratulated. 








The Roving Eye 





[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


Comments on the Library Book 
Club Proposal 


| Spas month in these columns I outlined a 
proposal for the organization of a Li- 
brary Book Club to coordinate the 21-million 
dollar annual buying power of American libra- 
ries. The Book Club, under competent edi- 
torial direction, would order from the pub- 
lisher, in advance of publication, a library 
edition, with library binding, of each book 
selected for distribution to its member libra- 
ries. Let me review briefly some of the bene- 
fit, as I see them, of this plan: catalog cards 
would be supplied by the Book Club; shelf 
numbers could be stenciled on the books be- 
fore shipping, if desired; books would be in 
the libraries, in library binding, by the day of 
publication; substantial savings in the cost of 
books would be effected by mass purchasing; 
valuable scholarly works that are now re- 
garded as too unprofitable to print could be 
underwritten; every subscribing library would 
automatically receive the best current books, 
or as many of them as its budget permitted. 
The reception of the idea, as I expected, 
has been a mixed one, altho predominantly 
favorable. Below I quote from some of the 
letters received: 


“I think your suggestion of a Library Book 
Club is splendid. Isn’t The H. W. Wilson 
Company a logical organization to promote 
such a club? I hope that you will get enough 
answers from interested librarians at least to 
have a conference to consider the idea.”— 
Francis R. Hensuaw, Librarian, Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Public Library. 


“In certain ways it might be a good thing 
if it really enabled publishers to count on a 
definite number of otherwise meagrely salable 
books, but in practice I very much fear the 
disadvantages would outweigh any such bene- 
fits. It seems to me it would carry a step 
further the tendency already started by book 
clubs and the ‘best seller’ ballyhoo to stand- 
ardize reading and consequently profitable pub- 
lishing. On the whole, I don’t think I am in 
favor of it.”—J. B. Orricx, Oxford University 
Press, New York. 

[Comment: So large a number of books 
would be selected monthly by the Club for 
distribution to libraries that “best sellers” 





would constitute only a minute fraction of 
its choices and be absorbed without undue 
emphasis. Many of its selections, on the 
other hand, would be drawn from the “best 
non-sellers.” If the growing tendency of li- 
braries to buy books approved by competent 
authorities and praised by able critics is 
“standardization,” I say by all means let us 
standardize.—S.J.K.] 


“The matter of overstock, the matter of 
shipping, the matter of capital, the cost of 
handling have all got to be considered, and | 
suppose no one as yet has made a budget. It 
might work out to cost more than the present 
method. We on our side, I am sure, if all 
these things could be properly cared for, 
would be interested in discussing the mat- 
ter."—Henry Hoyns, Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

[Comment: I don’t profess to be a busi- 
ness expert, but those with whom I have 
discussed the plan assure me it is economi- 
cally feasible-—S.J.K.] 


“T have wondered how long it would be be 
fore the libraries hit upon some feasible 
method of joint ordering. The Library Book 
Club suggestion seems to be one way to ac 
complish it on a practical basis. I shudder to 
think about the amount of labor involved, the 
amount of ‘leg pulling’ and the ‘weeping and 
gnashing of teeth’ that will be expended upon 
the project by the publishers and booksellers 
in the country. In fact, I look forward to the 
controversy with some anticipation. 

“In my own personal judgment, there is 
something economically sound at the heart of 
the proposal and if that is the case it will gain 
favor slowly but surely. Its only drawback 
from the scholarly point of view is the fact 
that the concentration of buying on selected 
items may result in more difficult publishing 
of marginal items rather than the opposite, 
unless the plan can very definitely include 
some means of circularizing information about 
such books and securing advance orders for a 
library edition that would justify their publi- 
cation. I am sure you will find the university 
presses cooperating in the venture if that fea- 
ture could be incorporated in any adequate 
way.”—DonaLp BEAN, University of Chicago 
Press. 

[Comment: See answer above to Mr. 
Orrick. If “marginal items” have a sound 
basis for existence, the diversified selective 
basis of the Library Book Club would be 
wide enough to include them and further 








] 
| 
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their distribution. Even now it is to be 


noted that many such titles that haven’t the 
remotest chance of landing in the best seller 
lists do find their way into the standard and 
approved library book lists.—S.J.K.] 


“My feelings towards this proposal are 
rather mixed. It seems to me that there’s a 
very strong possibility, if such a course were 
followed, of further crippling the retail book- 
store. It has been said that wherever you find 
a dealer selling his local library you find a 
better bookstore, and I am inclined to believe 
this statement. If your suggestion were fol- 
lowed, wouldn’t it mean that much of the or- 
ganization business that has been left for the 
individual bookstore would be taken away 
from him?” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City. 

[Comment: I can say on good authority 
that exceedingly little library business re- 
mains in the hands of local bookshops. 
Furthermore, as I pointed out last month, 
about nine million dollars worth of book 
buying power belongs to small libraries with 
individual book funds not in excess of $1300 
a year. These libraries are in small towns, 
for the most part, that and do not 
support bookshops. Economic law teaches 
us, in any case, that a less efficient unit must 
inevitably give way to a more efficient unit. 
It is sometimes sad, but it is always true.— 
S.J.K.] 


cannot 


“What the libraries definitely need is a cen- 
tral office (preferably in New York City) thru 
which they purchase al] their books. 

“We must realize that probably more than 
two-thirds of each library’s funds must be 
spent for replacements which cannot be over- 
looked. The remainder has to cover periodi- 
cals, binding, etc. Therefore, the individual 
library must be very discriminating in select- 
ing its new books and in many cases cannot 
afford to purchase these important books until 
actually forced to by public demand and in- 
terest. These small libraries could not join 
any plan which might possibly pick for them. 
These libraries cannot afford to take the 
chance that some might be a ‘dud.’ 
However, a central agency, thru which the li- 
braries would order, could either allow better 
discounts (by pooling orders) or could make 
some arrangement whereby a dividend could 
be declared in the form of a credit against 
future orders. 


choice 


“This agency could serve the libraries in a 
full capacity. Many libraries today cannot get 
‘approval’ service thru their jobbers on a great 
number of short-discount books which must 
be seen before ordered. 

“There are so many advantages of a sole 
library agency to purchase books for libraries 
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that I am surprised a plan for such an organ- 
ization was not formed years ago.”—-W. STERN, 
New York Public Library. 

[Comment: I should suppose that a bal- 
anced committee of distinguished librarians 
and critics who have the privilege of read- 
ing advance copies of books would do at 
least as good a job of book selection as the 
average librarian, particularly in small com- 
munities, who must usually order books 
sight unseen. Mr. Stern states that two- 
thirds of books purchased by libraries are 
replacements, May I ask other librarians to 
inform me whether that proportion checks 
with their own experience ?—S.J.K.] 


“Tt is high time that someone not only 
thought of such an idea but did something 
about it. It is what is needed by the libraries 
and by the publishers and you may be sure 
that if such an idea were put into effect it 
would have our sincerest cooperation.”—LIL- 
LIAN Lustic, Hillman-Curl, New York. 


In the light of this discussion of the Library 
Book Club Plan, I should like to hear further 
criticism and suggestions from our readers, 
particularly from librarians, who, after all, 
have the taxpayer’s dollar in their trust and 
the responsibility of spending it with maxi- 
mum efficiency and productivity. 


A Call for Humorous Poster 
Ideas 


Lucile F. Fargo, who needs no introduction 
to our readers, wishes to add her name to the 
list of those who are less keen than other li- 
brarians about the Susie Belle posters. A 
problem in taste, once stated, cannot be argued 
indefinitely: it can only be presented to the 
electorate, so to speak, for verdict. With one 
point that Miss Fargo makes I am in complete 
agreement: namely, that the library has a fund 
of humorous incident and experience that has 
never been adequately tapped for publicity 
purposes. 

“Every school library worth its salt,” she 
writes, “overflows with delicious humor—the 
spontaneous humor of its patrons as well as 
the recorded wit on its shelves. Why not 
start a contest in which the clever boys and 
girls who haunt our libraries are asked to look 
about and project themselves upon paper as 
reading types or cartoons? Nothing amazes 
me more as I visit modern schools than the 
creative ability unearthed among pupils—abil- 
ity to draw and to write. I submit that the 
Wilson Bulletin might tap unexpected re- 
sources in this field and spread upon its pages 
publicity ideas much more worth continued at- 
tention than those of ‘the educated Ethiopian 
girl,’” 
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We gladly accept the challenge and invite 
school librarians to submit, on behalf of pupils 
or art classes, humorous posters of any kind 
suitable for library display. Any such posters 
accepted for publication will be suitably re- 
warded. 

Librarians, whether connected with school 
or public libraries, may submit their own 
poster sketches or ideas, as well as those of 
pupils or patrons. 

Drawings should preferably be in black-on- 
white. 

Suggested dimensions: 14” x 20”. If there is 
any lettering, it should be large enough to 
remain legible after a 50 per cent reduction. 

There is no closing date to this contest, but 
prompt action is recommended, since posters 
will be published in the order of their accept- 
ance. They should be addressed to The Rov- 
ing Eye Poster Department. 


China’s Libraries Appeal 
For Aid 


The chairman of the Library Association of 
China writes from Changsha that “as a result 
of Japan’s undeclared war of aggression, many 
Chinese libraries have been deliberately de- 
stroyed and dispersed.” He asks for aid from 
friendly America in the great cultural task of 
replenishing these ruined institutions, which 
are a testimonial to the ruthless barbarism of 
modern warfare. 

The facts, as furnished, may be briefly 
stated. More than 35 national and private 
universities and a large number of cultural in- 
stitutions, libraries, and laboratories have been 
wiped out or disorganized. “Finding them- 
selves unable to function properly under most 
trying circumstances, many institutions have 
been forced to move away from Japanese 
domination, leaving behind all their books and 
apparatus. They are therefore obliged to start 
their work entirely afresh.” 

The Library Association of China appeals 
particularly to its sister organization, the 
American Library Association, to establish a 
special committee to direct and coordinate 
campaigns in this country in behalf of Chinese 
libraries. It cannot be doubted that there are 
many libraries that would be able to donate 
duplicate copies, and many individuals who 
would be happy to offer books from their 
private collections. On previous occasions 


Americans contributed generously towards the 
restoration of the University of Louvain Li- 
brary and the Imperial University Library at 
Tokyo after the earthquake of 1923. 


Our 
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correspondent points out that the total loss 
sustained in China today thru Japanese ag- 
gression is a hundred times greater than that 
inflicted by nature on Tokyo fifteen years ago. 


The suggestion is made by the Library As- 
sociation of China that American donations of 
books and periodicals should be kept tempo- 
rarily at municipal or regional centers until 
the undeclared war is over and they can be 
safely shipped to the Orient. All such contri- 
butions will be administered by a committee 
appointed by Chinese librarians under the 
presidency of the Minister of Education of 
the National Government. 


We know that this appeal will not remain 
unanswered. 


Publicity—or What? 


The strolling columnist of a western news- 
paper amused himself—though probably not 
the local librarian—by poking a bit of fun at 
the library’s latest publicity venture. 

“A billboard in the shape of a big book,” 
he wrote, “appeared this week on the lawn of 
the city library ..., advertising the movie 
‘Buccaneer,’ currently showing at a theater 
here. Library officials explained it was to 
establish a connection between the picture and 
book—but there is no book by that name nor 
plot, and the library does not have the auto- 
biography [sic] of the pirate chief, LaFitte, 
upon which the picture is based largely. Still, 
it’s good publicity—and a good show.” 


Shh! Not So Loud! 


The Stillwater (Oklahoma) Daily Press for 
January 21 carried the following classified ad 


vertisement under the heading “Miscellane- 
ous”: 
Free dirt at city library. 
Pay What? 


Somebody in Chicago sends me a few lines 
of verse penciled on a postcard. The title runs 
—-rather impressively, I think—“Appreciation 
for a Library by a Book-worm”—and the 
lines, unless my eyes deceive me, read: 
books and quiet, 


If you’ve a love for 


and I do, ; ’ 
And you’ve a family fond, yet different too 


Perhaps you've craved a secret place to 
creep away, 
Where thoughts are born and live and may 
there hold sway, 
For silence and respect will mutually pay. 
S.LK. 











eee 
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Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 


colleagues in popularizing library services, and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 


library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


ID-WINTER NOTES: Those of you 
who have read the official batch of 
stenographic reports on the A.L.A. mid-winter 
convention realize by now that it was one 
of the most successful meetings in the his- 
tory of the A.L.A. Would that some skillful 
writer could give those of you who were un- 
able to attend—what the official reports do not 
a whiff of the zestful, enthusiastic, and 
thoroly alive atmosphere which filled the 
spacious headquarters on the fourth floor of 
the Palmer House. Our own memories are 
personal, vague, and difficult to extricate. 
The deans of librarianship spoke briefly 
at the first Council meeting—President Craver 
(presiding), Dr. Putnam, Dr. Williamson, Dr. 
Joeckel, and others who have brought the 
profession to the pinnacle it occupies today. 
Do we hear any objection to the word pin- 
nacle? Well, let it stand. Such matters are 
relative! Mr. Ralph Dunbar, chief of the 
Library Service division of the Office of 
Education, re-stated the functions of the new 
division at Washington and introduced the 
other two members of the triumvirate, Miss 
Gantt and Miss Beust. . . The charming, 
friendly Mlle. Reeder of the American Li- 
brary in Paris gave everybody a real thrill 
with her gracious response to the announce- 
ment of a Carnegie gift of $25,000 for this 
work. . . . Of interest to all librarians was 
the announcement and acknowledgment of the 
Lippincott ($500 a year and a medal) and 
White (medal) Awards to librarians for 
notable professional achievement and for 
notable writing.* It would be amusing to 
know the private thoughts of the members 
of the Award Committee when they wrote 
into their recommendations “personal appli 
cations for awards will not be accepted.” 
Would it be in order to call their attention 


* For details see A.L.A. Notes in this issue. 














Paul Bixler’s Horace Mann—Mustard Seed 
(American Scholar, Winter) ? 

The College Librarians of the Middle 
West met Tuesday, 2:30 p.m. We arrived 
too late to hear the report on _ regional 
bibliographies but found Dr. Raney giving a 
full house a treat on the history of the 
duplication of documents on film. Dr. Raney 
has a passion for film duplicating machinery 
to judge by the battery of reading machines 
and cameras which graced the speaker’s table. 
Furthermore, he believes in microphotog- 
raphy. By the time he had finished his 
brilliant talk the clock was racing towards 
five, and we feel quite sure, though he’s 
too modest to admit it, that he could have 
talked as long again in the evening without 
repeating himself. 

From Mr. Lewis of Penn State College 
we gleaned some useful information on the 
making of library bulletins (have you seen 
the new Headlight?); from Miss Wright of 
Evanston (Ill.) several publicity items, one 
of which is described elsewhere in this issue; 
and from the genial head of the famous 
Wilson Company three new leaflets announc- 
ing additions to his multifarious bibliographic 
services. Mr. Wilson realizes, perhaps better 
than any professional librarian, that the pos- 
sibilities of bibliographic service in libraries 
have barely been scratched. 

We can say without fear of contradiction 
that the most important work performed at 
the mid-winter meetings is done in the Com- 
mittee meetings. We know very little about 
such matters but we heard rumors of ses- 
sions lasting far into the night and of dockets 
whose numbered items extended from A. to 
Z. What struck us most, however, was the 
tremendous amount of little advertised and 
conscientious work which the A.L.A. head- 
quarters staff puts into preparing the calendar 
of business for these meetings. To them 
the honor and the glory 
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DAYTON INDIANAPOLIS - ROCHESTER NEWARK MINNEAPOLIS 


Height of building represents size of city. 
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DETROIT 


BUFFALO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


Each coin represents 50c per inhabitant for support of public library. 


—Pictorial Statistics in a New York Public Library Leaflet 


A Letter From Paul Bixler 


{To Paul Bixler, we are indebted for the follow- 
ing communication, illustrating what Antioch’s libra- 
rian and former newspaperman thinks about library 
publicity. Now we're getting somewhere! Let’s 
hear from others. P.B. is a man of few words. 
The occasion which wunloosed his tongue was a 
Cleveland news story, reporting on a speech by 
Mare J. Grossman in which the former chairman 
of the Cuyahoga County Relief Association blasted 
social workers for lack of intelligent and honest 
leadership and unwillingness to tell the public the 
whole story of welfare relief. P.B. is conscious 
of certain similar weaknesses in our profes- 
sional interpretation. ] 


own 


, “You'll notice that the story (Gross- 
man Blasts Hush in Welfare) has national 
implications. Its problem seems to me in 
many respects so close to that in public 
library work that I can almost see the same 
story, with the change of a few nouns, telling 
the world about the crisis in public ignorance. 
Probably no librarian could do a Marc Gross- 
man, but suppose a library trustee who was 
an authority in adult education, a man such 
as Newton D. Baker was, were to let himself 
go in this fashion. Perhaps libraries and 
adult education aren’t yet ready for any such 
approach as this, but I think the time is 
coming when the need for it will be only too 
clear. 

“Ever since I entered the library profes- 
sion the parallel between public library work 
and social work in the matter of their public 
relations has seemed to me remarkably close. 
Before the depression social work, of course, 
received little or no government support (for 
explanation, see Thurman Arnold’s The Folk- 
lore of Capitalism). But the public library 
was taken with no great seriousness either. 
By national leaders both were considered 
pleasant but scarcely necessary occupations— 
movements in which people were interested 
simply out of the goodness or fastidiousness 
of their hearts. Note also that both were 
staffed largely by women, who were thought 
decorative but hardly requisite to the na- 
tional economy. 


“In the depression relief budgets were writ- 
ten up and library budgets written down, 


but in the end they reached about the same 
condition, no permanent financial foundation 
being discovered for either. 

“Poverty and adult ignorance have come 
to stay as permanent problems altho the 
people who run this country can’t believe 
it. A third of the nation has no adequate 
living standard, says President Roosevelt. He 
might have added as a companion statement 
that half the nation can’t read. They see 
the words, they listen to the radio, they skim 
off the news in newspapers and magazines, 
but they can’t read books, and it’s a trite 
fact, it seems to me, that those who can’t 
read books can’t think consecutively. 

“We've laughed over the fellow who said 
he had a book, but how about the fellow 
who hasn’t one? He’s no joke. . . Presently, 
however, he’s going to get what he’s been 
looking for, and if I were a public librarian 
seeking to make my library beyond the 
shadow of a doubt indispensable to the na- 
tional commonwealth, I’d peg my institution’s 
activities just as firmly as possible to the 
basic development in adult education—the 
writing, criticism, exposition, and distribution 
of the new readable book. At this point, 
having apparently reached a platitude, I think 
I'd better quit. 

“One other matter, however, and some 
thing right up your alley. The educational 
methods to be used in this new hypothetical 
book interest me very much. The methods 
are three as I see them: a lower level of 
popularization in writing as per Lyman Bry- 
son and Douglas Waples; photographs as 
already effectively demonstrated by Life; and 
pictorial statistics, sometimes called isotopes 
or pictographs. The last, which are not yet 
widely appreciated, make one of the most 
exciting developments in the history of read 
ing. 


“Perhaps you have seen examples of them 
in recent issues of the Survey Graphic. The 
magazine has been experimenting with them 
on its covers, and it has printed recently 
three articles on the subject of great interest: 
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Nov. 1936, p. 618; Jan. 1937, p. 35; 
& Sept. 1937, p. 488. 

“T should like to see these little 
figures used by the A.L.A. in a 
national campaign for library 
service, or in a government pub- 


lication designed to explain li- 
brary service from a_ national 


point of view.* If I were a 
public librarian trying to drama- 
tize my annual report, pictorial 
statistics would be my method 
even if I had to spend money 
out of my own pocket to get 
the right to use it. How I envy 
for the library profession Mr. 
Rudolf Modley’s copyright figure, 
even though the publication the 
little man is buried in is oversize! 

“T won’t say any more. This letter hasn't 
turned out quite the way I expected it to. I 


wanted to explain how important public li- 


braries and adult education seemed to me 
and I haven’t half done it. And I haven't 
communicated more than a fraction of my 


” 


enthusiasm for Modley’s pictographs 
Paut BIx Ler 


The Bridge 


We like to think ot The Bridge as the 
connecting span between the services of the 
Albany Public Library and the organized 
life of the city. This is the theme so con- 


sistently stressed in its pages. It is an ex- 
cellent bulletin and its Bridgemaster never 
lets you down. She has the _ primary 


requisite of a good library editor: the capacity 
to see library services afresh, to discover 
new relationships, and to set forth ideas 
simply and interestingly. One number each 
year is a popularization of the annual re- 
port. The others are essentially book bul- 
letins having as their backbone a selection 
of the best and most recent titles on the 
subjects covered. A pleasant, discursive, and 
at the same time informative foreword serves 
to introduce the books. Titles of some of 
the numbers to hand are “The Younger 
Poets,” “Business Books for Business Men,” 
“The Readers’ Advisory Service,” and “The 
Library Serves the Parent.” 

The Bridge is an inexpensive type of 
leaflet (Albany seems to be paying thru the 
nose for its printing) and one which almost 
any small or medium-size library might 
easily duplicate on the mimeograph machine. 


The simple, decorative headpiece of The 
Bridge catches the eye. Each successive 
mailing in a different color paper stock 


adds spice and variety. In a few issues the 





*See A.L.A. Equal Chance 1936; also Tucker 
on graphic statistics in Library Journal, October 1, 
1935—Ed. 
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PICTORIAL STATISTICS Ime 


LIBRARY PICTOGRAPH 


page is so littered with type that it is diffi- 


cult to read. Three “little’s’ would help 
out: leads a little wider, margins a little 
broader, and type a little larger. The size 
9” x34" is convenient for mailing. The 


leaflet is made up in two ways, by 3 parallel 
(6 pages) folds and by 2 parallel (8 pages) 


folds. The sub-title reads A Guide to New 
Books. 
Facts and Figures 
Frequency of issue.........+:- Monthly or bi- 
monthly. 
Copies printed per issue.. .1500 minimum, more 


in accordance with 
use of lists. 


Cost of publication per issue..Average between $50 
to $100 

Size of mailing list........... 500 

Mailing cost per issue......... $7.5 

Method of distribution........ From loan desks; to 
organizations by 
mail. 


Branch Anniversary Flyer 


In celebrating its Twentieth Anniversary 
the South Branch of the Evanston Public 
Library issued a single fold book mark. The 
address page is decorated with two 
showing (1) direct and easy street level 
entrance, and (2) two cunning little kids 
huddled over a book in a cozy nook of the 
children’s section. The format is simple and 
the message is brief. Comparative statistics 


cuts 


(1917-1937) reveal splendid growth. Under 
the caption Do you know, brief, pungent 
paragraphs give further facts about service 
and support. 
Facts and Figures 
Title: “Twentieth Anniversary of the South 
Branch of the Evanston Public Library.” 
Number Printed ........ 5,000 
Cost: Bwe GUS 22.060 9.61 
i | 39.50 
co arr $49.11 
Distribution: At anniversary celebration and 
thruout year as Branch publicity. Placed in 
banks, hotels, stores, etc. 


(Continued on page 467) 











THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION* 


By Mae Graham 











SCHOOL LIBRARY HANDBOOKS, MANUALS, AND BOOKLISTS 


Issued by State and Local Departments of Education and State 
Library Agencies 1936-37 


By Margaret I. Rufsvold, Supervisor, School Library Laboratory, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


NLY those publications which have been 
issued since January 1, 1936, have been 
included. The list is necessarily incomplete 
and additional publications will be listed on 
this page in forthcoming issues. The School 
Libraries Section hopes to issue the list annu- 
ally if the number of publications warrants it. 
Prices have been omitted, since in most 
cases the publications are distributed free to 
schools within the state or city and may be 
purchased by others at a small cost. The best 
way for the individual to obtain this informa- 
tion is to take up the matter directly with the 
agencies responsible for the publication. 


Arkansas. Department of Education. The need 
for elementary school libraries and how to 
build them, by W. F. Hall. 1936 The de- 
partment 

A comprehensive handbook covering the pres- 
ent status of elementary school libraries in 

Arkansas, legislation for financial support, 

systematic organization and use of libraries, 

factors in selecting good books, and a bibliog- 
raphy of aids for teachers on organization and 
administration. 


Arkansas. Department of 
mentary School Division. 
of study for Arkansas schools, 
section. 1936 The department 

Unit on the classroom library, p. 117-19. Sug- 
gests activities for building a library center 
in the classroom; primary level. 


California. Department of Education. Library 
in the elementary school. (Bulletin, no. 15, 
Sept. 15, 1935) 1936 The department 

Complete handbook on organization and ad- 
ministration of the elementary school library, 
training of librarians and teachers for library 
service, book selection and order routines, the 
library room, reading guidance and instruction 
in use of the library. Appendix: Directory 
for library supplies. Index. 


California. Department of Education. Pleasure 
reading for boys and_ girls. (Bulletin, 
no. 17, Sept. 1, 1935) 1936 The department 

Designed to ‘‘form the basis for first pur- 
chase of recreatory titles in elementary school 
libraries." Subject arrangement, brief annota- 


Education. Ele- 
Tentative course 
elementary 





*This monthly department about school libraries 
is prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the di- 
rection of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 


to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. irl 
to Mae Graham, 
College 


Inquiries and contributions should be sent 
Department of Library Science, 


of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


tions, grade levels for each title. Attractive 
make-up with illustrations from _ children’s 
books interspersed on almost every page 
Graded list of stories to tell and read aloud: 
list of Newbery medal books. Author, title 
indexes. 

Danville, Illinois. Danville High School. High 


school library manual, rev. ed., by Bertram 
French. 1936 Danville high school 

Attractive manual for junior and senior high 

school students designed as a textbook in con- 


nection with library instruction and to serv: 

as a guide to all library work done in the 

school. 

Detroit, Michigan. Board of Education. De- 
partment of Statistics and Publications. 
Library handbook for boys and girls of 
the intermediate schools. 1937 The board 

_ Clever illustrations of boys and girls using 

library materials and tools, with captions in 


large type, followed by brief explanations. The 


pictures tell much of the story. 

Kentucky. Department of Education. The 
high school library; a handbook. (Educa- 
tional bulletin, v. 3 no. 11,, Jan. 1936) 1936 


The department 
Includes regulations of the State department 
of education regarding high school libraries, 
approved methods or organization and admin- 
istration, short list of magazines, finding list 
for pamphlets, list of fiction available in inex- 
pensive editions; proposed legislation for public 


libraries in Kentucky. 

Kentucky. Department of Education. Library 
books for the elementary school. (Educa- 
tional bulletin, v.5 no.1, Mar. 1937) 1937 


The department 
Some 1700 titles for grades 1-8, arranged by 
the Dewey Decimal system. Grade levels are 


given for each title and in most cases, an 
annotation quoted from some standard library 
tool. Also annotated list of professional books 


for librarians, directory of publishers, author 
and title indexes. 
Louisiana. Department of Education. Louisi- 


ana high-school standards, organization and 


administration; prepared under the direc- 
tion of J. E. Coxe. (Bulletin no. 337, Jan. 
1937) 1937 The department 


Section on the school library, p. 129-49. In- 
cludes standards governing school libraries, list 
of references for those offering library instruc- 
tion, also list of books and periodicals for the 
librarian. 


Michigan. Department of Public Instruction. 
Preferred list of books for school libraries, 
state of Michigan, rev. ed. 1937 Grace S 
McClure, State librarian, and Eugene B 
Elliott, Superintendent of public instruction 

Books selected primarily for rural schools 
by an advisory committee of librarians. Ar- 
ranged by subject, giving grade levels from 
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1-9 and occasional annotations. Additional se- 
lected lists: general collections of children’s 
literature; children’s reading; story telling; 
interpretations of childhood; life and conduct; 
reference books; graded list of fifty books for 


first purchase; magazines; author and title 
index. 
New York (city). Board of Education. Bureau 


of Libraries. 
school libraries in the 
1936-1938, The board 
Arranged by grade from the kindergarten to 
the tenth, and under each grade, by subject. 
Brief annotations, Dewey Decimal classification 


Catalogue of books for public 
city of New York. 


numbers, subject headings, and complete in- 
formation for ordering. Author and title in- 
dexes. 

New York (city). Board of Education. Bureau 


of Libraries. Guide for librarians in the ele- 


mentary and junior high schools, and 
course of study and syllabus in the use 
of library books. 1937 The board 


Includes specific aims of the library, reading 


interests of children, organization and admin- 
istration, suggested readings on school libra- 


ries and the use of books and libraries, abridged 


Decimal Classification, subject headings for 
verticle files, library lessons, sample library 
tests, glossary of library terms, bibliography 
of books consulted. Index. 


North Carolina. Department of Public In- 
struction. Division of Instructional Service. 
North Carolina school library handbook; 
M. P. Douglas, school adviser. (Publica- 
tion, no. 197) 1937 State superintendent of 
public instruction 


Includes standards for school libraries, or- 
ganization and administration, selection and 
care of books, an annotated list of reference 
books and magazines, addresses of publishers, 
organization of the pamphlet and picture file 
with list of subject headings, lessons on the 


use of the library, publicity and displays with 
a list of birthdays of men and women who 
should be of interest to pupils, student libra- 


school librarian 
program, list of 


rians and 
and the 


library clubs, the 
community library 


organizations which the school librarian should 

know. Index. 

Oklahoma. Department of Education. Division 
of Elementary and Rural School Supervi- 


sion. Library books for the elementary 
schools (Bulletin, no. 31-B) 1936 The di- 
vision 

Arranged by grades 1-8, then by subject. 

Additional lists include books for teachers, 

magazines, reference books, supplementary 

readers, worthwhile books that may be pur- 
chased for ten cents No annotations. List of 
publishers Title index. 

Oregon. State Library. List of books for 
school libraries of the state of Oregon; 
part 1, books for elementary schools and 
for country districts 1936 State library 


Introduction gives brief information concern- 
ing standards, the school library law, organiza- 
tion of a school library, a list of books for the 
first fifty dollars of a one-room library, and 
aids for unit activity. The main list is ar- 
ranged by subject according to the Dewey 
Decimal system, is annotated, and includes 
grade levels. Author and title indexes. 


Oregon. State Library. List of books for 
school libraries of the state of Oregon, 
1937 Supplement to part 1, Books for ele- 


mentary schools. 1937 


Books published since the compilation of the 
1936 list, annotated and arranged in the same 
way as the original. Also includes list of 
useful aids for teachers 
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Department of Education. Approved 
books for elementary grades; pub- 
Texas. (Bulletin no. 376, 

1937) 1937 The depart- 


Texas. 
library 
lic schools of 
v.13 no. 7, Nov. 
ment 


Arranged by grades (1-7) with additional 
lists of: dictionaries, encyclopedias, maps: 
magazines (with suitable grade level for each); 
teachers’ professional library; helps for teach- 
ers and pupils; sources for inexpensive illus- 
trative material and pictures. No annotations 
Title index. 


Board of Education. The library in 
high school. (Bulletin v. 18 no. 5, 
1936 The board 


Brief information aiming to (1) give a pic- 


Virginia. 
the small 
Mar. 1936) 


ture of the direction in which the small high 
school should develop, and (2) to analyze 
present standards for libraries in small high 


suggestions for supplement- 
Brief bibliography of aids 


and make 
ing these standards. 
for librarians. 


schools 


Virginia. Board of Education. Division of 
School Libraries and Textbooks. Library 
manual for Virginia public schools. (Bulle- 
tin v. 20 no. 2, Aug. 1937) 1937 Division of 
purchase and printing 


A complete handbook giving explicit informa- 
tion on organization and administration of 


school libraries in accredited high~-schools. In- 
cludes annotated lists of periodicals for ele- 
mentary and high school libraries, outlines for 


instruction in the use of books and libraries, 
library activities, references for the _ school 
librarian, adopted supplementary textbooks, and 
an annotated list of books for first purchase for 


Virginia elementary schools. 
Washington (state). Department of Educa- 
tion. High School Division. High school 


library list of recent publications. 1937 The 
division 


Compiled by Marie Alfonso and Siri Andrews. 
Supplements their ‘‘High school library list of 
recent publications,’’ 1935, and the ‘“Supple- 
ment, high school library list of recent publica- 
tions including also a brief list relating to 
the Pacific Northwest,’’ 1936. Annotated and 
arranged according to the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem; lists also inexpensive material and peri- 
odicals for the high school library. 


Washington (state). Department of Education. 


High School! Division. Supplement, high 
school library list. 1936 The department 
Recent books for high school libraries and a 


brief list of books relating to the Pacific North- 


west Supplements ‘‘High school library list of 
recent publications,’’ compiled by Marie Al- 
fonso and Siri Andrews, published by the 


department in 1935. 


West Virginia. Department of Education. Di- 


vision of Elementary Schools. Approved 
reading circle books for teachers, pupils, 
parents. 1937 The division 


Division’s 
elementary schools 


This list is also included in the 
‘“‘Library manual for the 
of West Virginia.’’ 


West Virginia. 
vision of 
manual 
Virginia. 


Department of Education. Di- 
Elementary Schools. Library 
for the elementary schools of West 

1936 The division 


Chiefly a graded list of books with brief 
annotations for grades 1-8. Also list of West 
Virginia books and authors, West Virginia 
reading circle books, reference books and peri- 
odicals, teachers’ professional library, books on 
elementary school libraries, elementary school 
library standards, brief information on organ- 
ization, and a directory of publishers. 
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NOTES 








Study of Abstracting and Indexing 


AX attempt to solve the problems of in- 
dexing and abstracting services in the 
major fields of research will soon be in- 
augurated by a joint committee representing 
the A.L.A. and other interested societies in 
the field of librarianship and _ scholarship. 
The Executive Board has authorized the 
appointment of a committee to study this 
problem, in accordance with a resolution ap- 
proved at the December meeting of the Col- 
lege Librarians of the Middle West, Uni- 
versity and Reference Librarians, and A.L.A. 
Periodicals Section. 

The resolution originated with Mrs. Bar- 
bara Cowles, chairman of the Periodicals 
Section, who reported that detailed study 
of two sample subject fields, industrial arts 
and chemistry, had revealed both extensive 
duplication and serious lack of coverage, 
with increasing costs to both publishers and 
subscribers. 

President Craver has been given authority 
by the A.L.A. Executive Board to appoint 
the A.L.A. representatives to the joint com- 


mittee, and to invite appropriate organiza- 
tions to cooperate in setting up the joint 
committee. 


Handbook Shows Membership Gains 


A total of 14,204 members, as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1937, are listed in the new A.L.A. 
Handbook, which has just appeared. This 
indicates a gain of 1,147 members during the 
past year, the largest portion of the increase 
coming from the state of New York, which 
provided 521 new members. Important gains 
are also reported for Massachusetts, with 
133, and Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with 
70 and 56 respectively. 


Lippincott and White Awards 


The establishment of two annual awards 
for outstanding achievements in librarianship 
has been assured with the approval by the 
donors, Mr. Joseph W. Lippincott and Mr. 
James T. White, of the following plan, which 
had been prepared by a committee headed by 
J. Periam Danton of Temple University and 
approved at the last meeting of the A.L.A. 
Council : 


“That both awards be accepted for a trial 
period not to exceed three awards, when it is 
recommended that the entire question of 
awards be again considered. 

“That the awards be restricted to members 
of the American Library Association actively 
engaged in library work, with preferential 
consideration being given to younger libra- 
rians; that the Lippincott Award be given for 
notable professional achievement in any field 
of library activity; that the White Award be 
given for notable published professional writ- 
ing. 

“That since Mr. Lippincott’s offer includes a 
monetary award, the other part may well be 
a certificate, rather than a medal or a plaque. 

“That the two awards bear the names pro- 
posed by their donors, the Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott Award and the James Terry White 
Award. 

“That awards be given at the annual confer- 
ence for the period closing at the time of the 
second preceding annual conference. 

“That awards be not divided between two 
projects, but that they may be shared by two 
or more librarians responsible for the same 
project. 

“That the Executive Board appoint a jury 
to make the awards, which jury shall be 
sufficiently large to include representation 
from the various fields of library activity, 
such as the college, university, school, public 
and special library fields. 

“That the jury be authorized to make no 
award in any given year, when, in its opinion, 
no sufficiently outstanding achievement is 
brought to its attention. 

“That personal applications for awards be 
not accepted by the jury.” 

The Executive Board is proceding with the 
selection of a jury, and it is expected that the 
first awards under the plan will be made at 
the Kansas City Conference, during this June. 


Radio Script Available 


“Buying an Encyclopedia,” a radio script by 
Gilbert O. Ward, of Cleveland, has been 


mimeographed with the author’s permission, 
and copies are available gratis, while a limited 
supply lasts, from the Publications Depart- 
ment at A.L.A. Headquarters. 

The script brings out the service that libra- 
ries can give the public in advising them on 
purchases of subscription books. 
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Earl W. Browning, president of the Illinois 
Library Association for 1937-38, was chairman 
of the meeting of state associations. Among 
the other subjects discussed was the sugges- 
tion of H. W. Wilson that a plan might be 
worked out whereby a truck carrying exhibits 
of several firms might make the rounds of a 
number of state meetings. 

The following tentative dates for state 
meetings were announced: Illinois, October 26 
to 28, at Springfield; Indiana, October 12 to 
14; Michigan, November 1 to 4; Minnesota, 
October 6 and 7; Ohio Valley, October 18 to 
22; South Dakota, October 3 and 4; South- 
eastern states, October 27 to 29, at Atlanta. 


New Officers Elected 


New group officers elected at 
Conference include the following: 


Midwinter 


Librarians of Large Public Libraries, Program 
Committee: Chairman, Clara Wells Herbert, Public 
Library of the District of Columbia; Nell Unger, 


Library Association of Portland, Oregon. 
Reference Librarians: 
A. F. Kuhlman, Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; secretary, Gilbert Doane, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library, Madison; past chairman, 
Thomas P. Fleming, Medical Library, Columbia 
University. 


University and Chairman, 


Translations of Library Literature 


President Harrison W. Craver has been au- 
thorized by the Executive Board to appoint 
five Representatives of the A.L.A. to serve 
with members of the American Library Insti- 
tute, and the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica on an Anglo-American joint committee to 
cooperate with a corresponding British section 
in investigating and reporting upon a proposal 
for setting up a plan for publication of Eng- 
lish translations of selected continental litera- 
ture. 


Statistical Reports In Bulletin 


Statistical tables for educational Libraries 
published in the February issue of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin reveal that, while salaries have im- 
proved slightly during the past year, they are 
still well below the 1930 levels. 

The statistical tables, divided three 
groups, cover College and University libraries, 
small college libraries, and teachers colleges 
and normal schools, with another section for 
school library reports. Figures are given for 
37 colleges and universities, 50 small colleges, 
40 teachers colleges and 37 junior and senior 
high school libraries. Figures reported for 
each institution include enrolment, faculty, 
book stock and circulation, operating expendi- 
tures, number of employes and salary sched- 
ules for the different grades of employes. 


into 
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Better Care of Mothers and Babies 


The fact that public libraries are in a stra- 
tegic position for the dissemination of infor- 
mation on public questions was stressed at the 
Conference on Better Care for Mothers and 
Babies, held in Washington on January 17 and 
18, by Ralph M. Dunbar and Edith Gantt, who 
represented the A.L.A. 

Comment on the part that the library might 
play was introduced in connection with the 
question of how public awareness of the prob- 
lems faced by the conference might be stimu- 
lated. A special committee was appointed to 
investigate the suggestion of the A.L.A. repre- 
sentatives. 


Miss Batchelder Heads Division 


Owing to Miss Van Cleve’s continued ill- 
ness, Mildred L. Batchelder (who with Miss 
Van Cleve had divided her time between the 
Booklist and the School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division) has now been assigned to the 
Division on a full-time basis as chief. 


Program Clearing House 


State Library associations are invited to 
supply fifty copies of each of their programs 
to a new clearing house for state programs 
which will be set up at A.L.A. Headquarters 
by Cora M. Beatty, chief of the Membership 
Department. 

The clearing house was proposed at a 
meeting of state library association presidents 
and bulletin editors held in connection with 
Midwinter Conference. A list of the pro- 
grams available upon request will appear in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


CROW’S NEST 
(Continued from page 463) 


Put these publications on your required read- 


ing list: 
Publicity Primer, by Marie D. Loizeaux 
(Wilson, 1937, 60c) 
“Too much publicity is tossed about as 


leaves in the wind instead of being made into 
folded darts that will speed toward definite 
goals.” The competent librarian-publicist of the 
New Rochelle Public Library shows you how 
to fold your darts. Elsewhere (Library 
Quarterly) we review the book at length. 


“Making the Library News,” by Reginald 
Coggeshall (Library Journal, January 15, 
1938) 


The author brings to his consideration of 
library news writing the viewpoint of a news- 
paperman and trained publicist. He is now 
Director of Publicity at the University of 


Maine. His article has enough good ideas in 
it to keep an ordinary librarian busy for a 
year. 








THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore * 


READING PLANS FOR READING PROBLEMS 
By Mabel Booton, Readers’ Adviser, Cleveland Public Library 


66 HERE is enjoyment and education for 

you in a reading plan; ask at the 
Readers’ Adviser’s Book Room.” This is the 
current wording of an invitation which ap- 
pears on a large standard in the lobby of the 
Cleveland Main Library. By narrowing the 
service of the readers’ adviser, many requests 
that are definitely reference are turned to the 
divisions where they are quickly and specifi- 
cally answered and away from the readers’ ad- 
viser, who hopes to attract only those with a 
serious desire for systematic reading. As one 
man expressed it, “I’ve been reading some 
books on a subject I’m interested in, but I feel 
a lack of organization, and don’t know what 
to do about it. I believe a reading plan is 
what I need.” 


The questions of readers attracted by the 
above sign have given us some idea of what 
they hope to get from a reading plan. Roughly 
classifying such questions, we find that some 
readers hope for something similar to a course 
at college or at night school, others expect in- 
formation that will enable them to understand 
themselves and their fellow men, still others 
hope to discover a mysterious alchemy that 
will make them socially more attractive. Then 
there are those who expect to find a way to 
deepen their pleasure in reading. 

Therefore a reading plan has its origin in a 
reader. Thru an informal interview, an at- 
tempt is made to find out a number of perti- 
nent items about the reader and his interests 
that will shed light upon the problem pre- 
sented. All too often, his original request is 
not the clue to what he really wants or needs. 
We hope always to find a nascent interest that 
may be developed and thus bring about for 
the reader something that resembles learning 
along with what he desires. 

In order not to force upon a visitor pre- 
conceived ideas of our own, we avoid giving 
out a reading plan at the first interview. In- 
stead we help the reader in his selection of a 
first book and ask him as he reads it to make 
a note of lines of interest he would like to 
pursue further. What he does with this first 
book gives us the clue to the type of reading 
plan we think may be best suited to him. Of 


course there are many who know definitely 
what they want and others who are able dur- 
ing the interview to crystallize their objective 
for us to such an extent that we can outline 
the reading plan then and there. 


We have been interested to note how often 
plans originating with specific readers meet 
the needs of others. These tested reading 
plans brought up-to-date frequently and used 
over and over assure us that there are sub- 
jects of general appeal and needs that are 
widely prevalent. One such plan had its origin 
with a young woman soon to be married. “So 
many of my friends start out with such high 
ideals and then after a few years of marriage 
they seem to lose them all.” From a few notes 
on what she wanted to read about we worked 
out a plan under such subjects as: marriage, 
the home and family, housekeeping, personal 
ideals. This has been used many times by both 
men and women. 

The hope back of the making of every read- 
ing plan is that the reader may be given an 
incentive and specific direction to carry on 
eventually his own program. If this is brought 
out, how much more of an achievement than 
if he succeeds merely in reading every title in 
the plan. Frequently it is helpful and accept 
able to suggest to the reader ways of budget 
ing his time and ways to more effective read- 
ing and study. Above all, we want to avoid 
giving him that feeling of confusion and dis- 
couragement which he is apt to get when pre- 
sented with a mere list of books, a feeling 
voiced in the words, “What shall I read first?” 

Considerable thought is given to the physical 
appearance of our plans. Our latest device is 
a small folder 5%” x3%” into 
typed plan can be stapled. On the front of 
this folder is printed the following: Readers’ 
Advisory Service; a Reading Plan; Readers’ 
Adviser’s Book Room, Brett Hall, S.E. Cor- 
ner, Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior 
Avenue. On the back this statement: “W 
can become acquainted with the peoples, the 
places and the important interests of this 
world of ours thru the systematic reading of 
books in travel, philosophy, biography, history, 
literature, the arts and the sciences.” 


which any 


* This project, appearing bi-monthly in Wilson Bulletin, is sponsored by the Baltimore Junior Mem 
i Hart, 


bers Round Table. 


Chairman of committee is Richard H. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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Our own Library’s printed lists are indis- 
pensable. Compiled in the various divisions 
on specific subjects, they fill many requests. 
One of the most popular, entitled “Making the 
most of yourself,” is often used as a reading 
plan basis. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical 
File Service of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany unless otherwise stated. Most lists are 
free except for postage and therefore the 
only charge necessary is for mailing and 
handling. 

The 40 titles included this month are avail- 
able for $1.47 when ordered as a set. 


New booklists will be described in the Forum as 


soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Margaret Ayrault, Book List 
Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid to 
The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service. 
When needed, additional copies will be requested. 
Do not neglect to inform the Committee and The 
Wilson Company as to whether the lists are free 
except for postage, or priced. 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in_ progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not available for listing 
in the Forum, are desired; mark such lists clearly 
“not available for distribution.”” Address inquiries to 
Richard H. Hart, Chairman, Book List Forum Edi- 
torial Committee. 


ART—Spanish 
Spanish art. (Art Bklist no 35) 5p ‘37 
Pratt free lib 2c 
One of a series of art lists, giving an ex- 
cellent historical background, a general, fol- 
lowed by a specific list on painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture. Additional titles are in- 
cluded in the notes 
ASTRONOMY 
Astronomy. 4p '37 Milwaukee public lib 4c 
59 unannotated, popular titles. Mimeo- 
graphed on white paper with illustration on 


Enoch 


cover. Dewey classification 
AVIATION 
— on aviation. 38p ’37 Milwaukee public 
ib 4c 
A list of 214 books, most of them pub- 
lished after 1930, covering every phase of 
the flying industry. Especially useful be- 


cause the books are grouped under specific 


subject headings. Included are aero- 
dynamics, aeronautic instruments, landing 
stations, flights, navigating, parachutes, 
rockets, military and commercial aeronau- 
tics, gliders, kites, balloons, giros, ships, 
and planes. Dewey classification. Mimeo- 
graphed 

BIOGRAPHY 


Fifty outstanding biographical writings, comp 
by W. H. F. Lamont. ip nd Rutgers univ 
New Brunswick N J 3c 

The fifty titles are divided into four gen- 
eral groups—Standard type and “New’’ type 
biography, autobiography, and autobiogra- 
phical fiction. There are no annotations, 
but the name of the biographee is given, 
if it is not brought out in tne title. Each 
title is followed by the date of publication, 
except in the case of autobiographies. Here 
the author’s name is followed by the date 
of his birth. Printed on one side of a single 
sheet 

BOATS and boating 

Books you will like on boats and ships. 
Milwaukee public lib 4c 

Books for the sea-minded covering the 
clipper ship, the submarine, and the sailing 
vessel. Many of the selections concern the 
history and romance of water travel. Mim- 
eographed. Dewey classification 


4p "36 
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BOOKS and reading 
Non-fiction this fall. 23p '37 Current History 
63 Park Row N Y 3c 
Reviews arranged according to _ topic, 
which have been reprinted from the book 
review department of the magazine. Many 
are illustrated by photographs. Advertise- 
ments are inserted on several pages 
Reading suggestions for the Christmas holi- 
days, comp by E. B. Church. 4p nd Mon- 
tague lib Mars Hill coll Mars Hill N C 2c 
Printed list of 100 titles of fiction, old and 
new. Divisions include: Recent best sellers; 
Books men like; Stories of American life; 
Improving your I.Q.; Music, art, literature; 
Victorious living; For drivers only; Christ- 
mas tide. Occasional annotations 
BULBS 
sulbs. 4p nd Milwaukee public lib 4c 
Lists 40 of the more popular books on 
bulbs. No annotations. Dewey classifica- 
tion. Mimeographed on spring shades of 
paper with a cut of tulips on the cover 
CARPENTRY 
Carpentry and building. 10p ‘37 
public lib 4c 
An unannotated list of 85 books grouped 


Milwaukee 


under the headings: Carpentry, Cabinet 
work, Woodwork, and Building. Dewey 
classification. Mimeographed on _ orange 
paper 

CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry; a few of the more popular books. 

ip '37 Milwaukee public lib 4c 
Mimeographed on pages of 
titles on two sections: 


three colors. 
Popular chemis- 


229 
oo 


try; History and biography of chemistry. 
Not annotated. Dewey classification 
COOKERY 
Foreign cookery. 2p '36 Milwaukee public lib 
4c 


Arranged in eleven divisions by national- 


ity. Includes books of Hawaiian, Russian, 
Austrian, Chinese recipes, as well as the 
more usual ones. Not annotated. Mimeo- 


graphed 


DAMS 
Books on dams. 8p °37 Milwaukee public lib 
ic 
21 unannotated titles are listed in this 
rather exhaustive bibliography on dams. 


Many of the references are to chapters and 
pages in books covering the whole field of 
water power engineering. Dewey classifica- 
tion. Mimeographed list with illustration on 
cover 
DIESEL Engines 
Books on diesel 
public lib 4c 
Mimeographed list of 37 titles. 
tated. Dewey classification 
ENGLISH literature 
References on teaching some of the English 
classics, comp by A. B. Cridlebaugh. rev ed 
2ip ‘37 N J state teachers coll Montclair 
N J 25c 
Annotated list of books, periodical articles, 
and pamphlets on teaching Addison, Aldrich, 
Bryant, Burke, Coleridge, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Emerson, Franklin, Hawthorne, 
Homer, Irving, Longfellow, Lowell, Macau- 
lay, Milton, Scott, Shakespeare, Stevenson, 
Tennyson, and Whittier. Mimeographed 
ENTERTAINING 
Giving a party? 3p '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
Suggested books for the _ party-giving 
hostess arranged under the following head- 
ings: Planning your party; Ice breakers and 
indoor games; For mixed groups; Children’s 
parties; For special occasions: Nuts to 
crack; Stunts. 48 titles with dates of pub- 
lication given. Mimeographed. Festive cut 
on cover 
FAR EAST 
Far East; international relations, 
Cc. P. Eaton & D. J. Gage. 
free lib Wilkes-Barre Pa 3c 
15 annotated titles, of which 4 are maga- 
zine articles, on the present situation in the 
Orient. This is the third of a series pre- 
pared by this library 


’ 


engines. 3p ’S 


7 Milwaukee 


Not anno- 


comp by 
2p '37 Osterhout 
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FICTION 
Fifty great English novels, comp by W. H. F. 


Lamont. ip nd Rutgers univ New Bruns- 
wick N J 3c 

Fifty great French novels, comp by W. H. F. 
Lamont. lip nd Rutgers univ ew Bruns- 


wick N J 3c 

Fifty great modern novels, comp by W. H. F. 
Lamont. ip nd Rutgers univ New Bruns- 
wick N J 3c 


Fifty great Russian and German novels, comp 
W. H. F. Lamont. ip nd Rutgers univ 
New Brunswick N J 3c 
Sixty great novels of all time, comp by 
W. H. F. Lamont. ip nd Rutgers univ 
New Brunswick N J 3c 
Sixty outstanding American novels, comp by 
A. E. James a W. H. F. Lamont. ip nd 
Rutgers univ New Brunswick N J 3c 
Sixty significant novels—Spanish, Italian, 
Jewish, Scandinavian, Polish, comp by 
Ww. H. F. Lamont. ip nd Rutgers univ 
New Brunswick N J 3c 
A group of lists similar in format and 
arrangement, the exact scope of each being 
explained by the title. There are no anno- 
tations, but for each title the date of pub- 
lication (or date of translation for some 
foreign novels) is given. The nationality of 
the author is given when the list includes 
works representing more than one country. 
On some of the lists, symbols indicate the 
books which are the greatest in the opinion 
of the compiler and the ones which students 
have considered the most interesting to 


read. All the lists are printed on one side 
only of white single sheets. No illustrations 
FISHES 
Fishes. 7p '36 Milwaukee public lib 4c 


A selected list of 60 titles on fishes and 
related subjects: Fresh-water life; Seashore 
and ocean life; Deep-sea fishing and whal- 


ing; Aquaria and aquarium fishes. Dewey 
classification. Mimeographed 
GYPSIES 


Booklist on gypsies, comp by Elizabeth Baer 
& Susannah Rucker. 3p '37 Enoch Pratt 
free lib 3c 

History, fiction, and biography combine to 
tell the story of Romany life. Bright buff 
paper and a red woodcut on the cover, con- 
trasting borders, and brown print make this 
list as colorful as its subject matter. 13 
titles with annotations 


HOBBIES 
Hobbies for skillful fingers, comp by M. F. 
Poole. rev ed '37 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 
Earlier edition listed in the Booklist 
Forum for December 1936. Consists of 16 
lists printed as book marks. Annotations 


INSECTS 
Few outstanding books on insects and insect 
control. 4p '36 Milwaukee public lib 4c 
Arranged alphabetically by authors under 
the subdivisions: Insects, and insect con- 
trol. 36 titles are listed. Dewey classifica- 
tion. Mimeographed. Not annotated 


INVENTIONS 
Books on inventions and patents. 
waukee public lib 4c 


A valuable list for the inventor covering 
both the progress of science and the prac- 
ticalities of patenting and marketing inven- 
tions. 23 annotated titles. Dewey classifica- 
tion. Mimeographed 


LANGUAGES, Modern 
List for teachers of modern languages, comp 
by Lili Heimers. 19p '37 N J state teachers 
coll Montclair N J 25c 


Includes book, periodical, 
references on almost every 
language teaching. Assemblies and clubs, 
dramatics, music, slides and pictures are 
among types of material covered in this ex- 
tensive bibliography. Mimeographed 


10p '36 Mil- 


and pamphlet 
hase of modern 
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MACHINE shop practice ie 
Machine shop. 16p ’37 Milwaukee public lib 4c 
A selected list of 68 titles without anno- 
tations. Includes pattern-making, tool and 
gage work, grinding, die casting, lathe 
practice, etc. Dewey classification. Mimeo- 
graphed 


PAINTING 
Oil painting. (Art bklist no 33) 7p '37 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 
Printed list of 29 books, with introductory 
note and full annotations, on oil paintings— 
general, historical, theoretical, technical 


PLAYS 
Fifty modern British and American dramas, 
comp by A. E. James & W. H. F. Lamont. 
lp nd Rutgers univ New Brunswick N J 3c 
Fifty modern continental dramas, comp by 
A. E. James & W. H. F. Lamont. Ip nd 
Rutgers univ New Brunswick N J 3c 
Sixty great world dramas, comp by A. E. 
James & W. H. F. Lamont. ip nd Rutgers 
univ New Brunswick N J 3c 
Three unannotated lists of plays represen- 
tative of the fields suggested by the titles. 
Dates are given for all plays and the na- 
tionality of the author is indicated. The 
lists are printed on one side of single sheets 
of white paper. There are no illustrations 


SCIENCE 
ee science. 10p ‘37 Milwaukee public 
ib 4c 
82 titles arranged alphabetically by au- 
thors under the headings: Popular science; 
History of science; Scientific travels. Not 
annotated. Dewey classification. Mimeo- 


graphed on alternate sheets of yellow and 
green paper 


SOY BEANS 
Soy beans. 3p '37 Milwaukee public lib 4c 
A mimeographed list of eighteen titles, 
more than half of which are analytics. Not 
annotated. Dewey call numbers given 


SPORTS and athletic games 
Badminton; snap and speed on the court. Ip 
‘37 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Bright green book mark which lists not 
only entire books on this increasingly popu- 
lar sport, but gives page references to sec- 
tions in some of the more general books on 
sports. Call numbers are given 


UNITED STATES 
America seen thru the eyes of modern Ameri- 
can writers, comp by G. O. Kelly & H. M. 
Baumgartner. 4p nd Queens Borough public 
lib Jamaica N Y 5c 
A selection of 100 titles of fiction and 
non-fiction published between 1920 and 1936. 
The fiction is divided into four geographical 
subheadings. The non-fiction is listed al- 
phabetically by author and includes al! 
types from poetry to current history. An 
introduction explains the purpose of the list 
and the basis of selection. Each title is 
followed by the date of publication and a 
compact descriptive annotation. Printed in 
double columns on a white four-page folder. 
This list also appeared in the Wilson Bul- 
letin for September 1937 


UTOPIAS 
Utopias, comp by Louise Dameron. 
"38 Enoch Pratt free lib 3c 


“At a time when theories that might be 
described as Utopian are on trial in our own 
country, their chances of success are better 
understood through the comparison with the 
ideas of these philosophers and visionaries."’ 

An unusual list, with a striking cover il- 
lustration 


WOMAN 
Books for business girls. 
free lib 3c 


Of attractive make-up, this is divided into 
handy sections: Bread and butter books: 
Personality; Other Women; Etiquette and 
Mimeo- 


rev ed 3p 


6p '°37 Enoch Pratt 


correct English; Background books. 
graphed 
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BOOKS INTO FILMS 
By Maxine Block - 


OUTSTANDING FILMS OF 
THE MONTH 


Special place must be awarded Walt Dis- 
ney’s SNow WHITE AND THE SEVEN DwarrFs 
even in a list of outstanding films of the 
month. This first seven-reel animated cartoon 
in Technicolor, three years in the making, has 
received the utmost in superlatives from the 
critical press. It is based on the fairy tale of 
the Brothers Grimm and is released by RKO. 


Boy OF THE Streets. (Monogram) Jackie 
Cooper in another Dead End. A sympathetic 
drama of slums, tenements, and embryo gang- 
sters. 


THe Buccaneer. (Paramount) Based on the 
novel Lafitte the Pirate by Lyle Saxon. Cecil 
B. DeMille treats of the notorious pirate, the 
Louisiana Territory and the battle of New 
Orleans. Not always history, but always good. 


En Saca. (Nordisk) Based on the Swedish 
novel Laila by Jon Friis. Sweden sends us 
the first long film made in Lapland—a study 
in ethnology, combining a simple but lovely 
tale with glimpses of a snow-covered land of 
great pictorial charm. 


GENERALS WitHouT Buttons. (Mayer) Based 
on the French Goncourt prize novel La Guerre 
des Boutons by Louis Pergaud. Filmed in 
France. Half a hundred children and their 
parents are the protagonists in a satire on 
militarism which involves a feud between two 
French villages. 


GoLDwWYN Fot.ies. (United Artists) Filmed in 
Technicolor. A spectacle musical with ballet 
dancing, singing, comedians, and Bergen and 
his dummy. 


Happy LAnpinc. (20th Century-Fox) An 
elaborate musical production highlighted by 
the grace of the Sonja Henie ice skating se- 
quences. 


In Otp Cuicaco. (20th Century-Fox) A 
pseudo-historic tale of the historic fire of 1871 
becomes a lusty film spectacle of the great 
two hundred million dollar holocaust under 
the expert guidance of Darryl Zanuck. 


THE River. (Paramount) Filmed by the 
Farm Security Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The camera follows the 
great Mississippi in a majestic unfolding of its 
blessings and its destruction to our land. 


WELLs Farco. (Paramount) Portrays the 
history and the exciting growth of the great 
coast-to-coast express carrier. 


* Editor, Motion Picture Review Digest. 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE FILMS 


Davy, Charles, ed. Footnotes to the film. 


Illus. Oxford Univ Press $4.50 
A symposium of prominent English critics, 
directors, actors and others connected with the 
British film industry who discuss their prin- 
ciples and conflicts in the theory of making 
films. 


Kiesling, Barrett C. Talking pictures; how 
they are made, how to appreciate them. 
Illus. Johnson Pub. Co. $1.40 


Altho written in too laudatory a vein, this 
is a good general account of the preparations 
necessary to the production of moving pictures 
thru all the departments from story selection 
to editing and developing of the film. 
Naumberg, Nancy, ed. We make the movies. 


Illus. Norton $3.00 


The reader is taken for a motion picture 
tour to learn how pictures are actually made. 
The book is written by prominent studio au- 
thorities, each an expert in his field. One of 
the better compilations with excellent still pho- 
tographs. 


Rand, Helen and Lewis, Richard 


school. Illus. 


Of value to the teachers of social studies. 
Prepared by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Committee on Standards for Mo- 
tion Pictures. A valuable folio of 57 illustra- 
tions traces the making of a motion picture. 


Film and 


Appleton-Century $1.12 


Seldes, Gilbert The movies come from Amer- 
ica. Illus. Batsford, Lond., Scribner $3.00 
Printed in England. A provocative book 
which surveys the films for the intelligent and 
critical movie goer. 


Strasser, Alex Amateur movies and how to 
make them. (How to do it series) Studio 
Pub. Co. $3.50 

A practical outline of such topics as travel 
and documentary films, personal newsreels, 
animated cartoons, color films, cutting and 
editing. Thirty reproductions of diagrams, 
sketches and photographs. 

Wood, Leslie The romance of the movies. 
Heinemann, Lond. 15s 

A well, documented history of the movies 

from their pioneer inventors in the 1880's, 

written by an Englishman. 


Free for Postage 


The New Hampshire State Library, Con- 
cord, N.H., offers free to any library that 
will pay transportation charges a set of the 
Insurance Law Journal, September 1871-June 
1933, volumes 1-50, 55-80. Address Miss 
Thelma Brackett, the state librarian. 
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HIO will be the first state in the 
nation to have a centralized union 
catalog of all important books in the 
libraries of the state’s principal cities 
upon conclusion of a project on which 
more than two hundred persons have 
been employed by the Works Progress 
Administration. More than three million 
books are being listed in this catalog 
which is now being compiled at the 
Ohio State Library in the State Office 
Building at Columbus. This catalog, 
with the help of the inter-library loan 
system, will make these millions of 
books available to any citizen in Ohio. 
A report on the project just received 
from Ohio at the Washington, D.C., 
headquarters of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration states that in effect this 
union catalog will enable the biggest 
libraries in Ohio to pool their resources 
and to multiply the availability of their 
books many times. Ohioans no longer 
will be limited to the use of books from 
the library in their home cities but will 
have access to books in the seven largest 
cities of the state. On the receipt of an 
inquiry, the attendants at the union cata- 
log will scan their cards. If the desired 
book is found to be in the Cincinnati 
library, for example, it is ordered sent 
to the inquirer who will pay only the 
postage. Fiction and juvenile books are 
not included. 

Books are being listed from libraries 
as follows: Cleveland, 1,000,000; Co- 
lumbus Public Library, 200,000; Ohio 
State Library, 400,000; Ohio State Mu- 
seum Lidrary, 60,000; Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, 300,000; Cincinnati, 
800,000 ; Toledo, 300,000; Dayton, 300,- 
rong Youngstown, 125,000; Akron, 150,- 





at Random a 


While Ohio is the first state to establish 
such a union catalog, the Library of Congress 
in Washington lists the books of the twelve 
largest libraries in the nation. 


This WPA project is giving work and 
wages to 100 unemployed typists, 70 clerks, 
30 assistant librarians, and a dozen carpenters 
who are building cabinets for the card files. 
Paul A. Noon, director of the Ohio State 
Library, is supervising the project. 

To list the books of a certain library, the 


WPA workers photograph the desired file 
cards on a 16 millimeter movie film. The 
film is developed, sent to the Ohio State 


Library where it is cut into convenient lengths 
and copied on file cards by typists. Ten 
thousand cards can be photographed on 200 
feet of film. This process makes possible 
speedy production. 

Copying of the Cleveland, Akron, Columbus 
Public, and Ohio State Libraries has been 
completed. Copying will be started in Cin 
cinnati in the near future. The entire project 
will be completed in about six months. 

A similar project is being completed by 
WPA workers in Cleveland where 3,000,000 
cards are being cataloged, listing books in 
major libraries of Cleveland, Oberlin College, 
University of Michigan, and Western Reserve 
University. 

Ten other states have written to Librarian 
Noon asking him for information about the 


WPA project and indicating that they would 
like to establish similar catalogs. 
“This union catalog will be one of the 


greatest advances in library work in years,” 
Mr. Noon says. “At a comparatively small 
cost, the citizens of Ohio will have dozens 
of books available where only one was ayvyail- 
able before. And this will be accomplished 
without the necessity of spending one cent 
for additional books.” 

The Federal government is spending $280,000 
for the project. The State Library as sponsor 
will contribute $38,000 in funds and service. 


M2 ME 


The Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin offers, by correspondence, six 
courses in library methods to aid students 
desiring to become proficient in library duties. 
Two are introductory courses covering the 
various problems encountered in the manage- 
ment of any small library. 


The first, “Library Methods for Teacher 


Librarians,” meets the needs of high school 
teachers who wish to devote part time to the 
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JOHN KEATS’ HOME 


Keats lived in this house during his last years in England. 
P “Ode to A Nightingale.”’ 


‘The Eve of St. Agnes,”’ and 


Here he wrote ‘‘Hyperion,’’ 
The later poem was inspired 


by hearing a nightingale in one of the trees on the lawn. In 1925 the house became a 


museum dedicated to Keats. 


library with a view to combining teaching 
experience with technical training. The course 
is accepted by the Wisconsin state department 
of public satisfying the re- 
quirement for a high school library license. 

The other, “Library Practice for Apprenti- 
ces,” is for assistants in public libraries and 
for persons in charge of small libraries who 
have not had professional training and who 
wish to improve themselves by systematic 
study for advancement in their vocation. It 
covers the essentials of the organization and 
management of small public libraries. 

All of Wisconsin’s library courses given by 
correspondence are available without restric- 
tion as to residence. 


We 9 


instruction as 


vie 
we 


The students of the School of Library 
Service of The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, under the direction of Mary Duncan 
Carter, are undertaking a radio project which 
will take the form of a series of book dis- 
cussions based upon some of the most popular 
books of the year. 

The broadcasts hope to help answer the 
question, “What shall I read next?” by means 


of introducing related books. Annotated lists 
of the books mentioned in each broadcast will 
be ready for distribution upon request. If 
desired, they will be supplied to librarians in 
the cities covered by the Mutual Net Work 
(KHJ, Los Angeles; KFRC, San Francisco; 
KGB, San Diego; KDB, Santa Barbara; 
KOL, Seattle; and KALE, Portland) in order 
that exhibits may be prepared. Questions 
and comments on the discussed will 
be welcomed. 

The students are divided into committees 
for re-writing the script from the Book Selec- 
tion term problems, preparing the annotated 
book lists and arranging the exhibits in the 
foyer of the Doheny Library, University of 
Southern California. There is also a special 
publicity committee and a carefully selected 


cast. 


b« »0ks 


The purpose of the broadcasts is twofold: 
to stimulate reading along the lines of the 
interest created by the reading of popular 
books, and to demonstrate to the library 
school students the way in which such an in- 
may be utilized for increased book 


terest 


distribution. 
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The Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library will 
spend $30,000 for new books during 1938, 
the largest sum ever devoted to this purpose. 
The money will in part make up for the 
loss in depression years, when book purchases 
were held to the minimum altho circulation 


records were being set. 
we Me 


The appointment of Nora Beust as Special- 
ist in Charge of Libraries at the Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., brings to mind 
that she is one of the judges in the $3,000- 
award Children’s Book Contest sponsored by 
The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation. The 
other judges are Ellen Lewis Buell, of the 
New York Times children’s book page, and 
the author Constance Lindsay Skinner. The 
closing date for this year’s contest for the 
best unpublished manuscript written in Eng- 
lish for children is March 31. Write to the 
Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, for further details. 


A 48-page mimeographed list of “Suggested 
Books for Branch Purchase,” revised Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, is available for 25 cents from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City, have on hand some unim- 
printed circulars which they think may be 
useful to libraries. They will be glad to send 
them in reasonable quantities to any librarians 
who feel they can make use of them. Those 
available are on the following books: 

Tavenner: Brief Facts 

Flexner & McMeekin: Flowers to Grow & Gather 

(Coward McCann) 
Howe: Denmark—The Cooperative Way (Coward 
McCann) 


Stokes: Leon Blum (Coward McCann) 
Bell: Feeding, Diet & Care of Children 


Knox: History of U. a 
speueing: U.S. Army in War and Peace 
e 


Storrs: moirs of Sir Ronald Storrs 
Bryn-Jones: Frank B. Kellogg 

Peters: Without Benefit of Architect 
Crawford: Your Child Faces War 


McCann) 
we we 


Gladys English, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the A.L.A. Section for Work 
with Children, asks us to print the following 
note addressed to all children’s librarians: 


(Coward 


“To each member of the Section for Work 
with Children of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was sent in January a notice of annual 
dues and with it a yellow slip, the ballot on 
which to vote for the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards. 


“If by mischance you are a member and 
did not receive these two forms, send an 
Indian- 


S.0O.S. for them to Evelyn Sickels, 
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March 


apolis Public Library, who is membership 
chairman. 

“Last year the Section membership sur- 
passed 800 but only 206 votes were returned 
for the Newbery Medal, of this number 
23.5 per cent being for Roller Skates, and 
really helping to determine the award. So if 
you did not realize that the votes of the 
members-at-large are counted as well as those 
of the 20 members of the Newbery and Calde- 
cott Committees, now is the time to pay your 
dues and cast your ballot. 

“For this reminder to vote is also an invita- 
tion to pay your annual dues promptly. Only 
those who have paid may vote or may enjoy 
the other priveleges that Membership in the 
Section assures you!” 


WM 


Fourteen lists on natural science for boys 


and girls, compiled by the Science Committee 


of the American Library Association Section 
for Work with Children, are now obtainable 
from the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balt! 
more, where they were printed. Five to 


50 copies of a list are two cents each; 50 to 
200 copies, one and one-half cents 
200 copies or more, one cent each. One com- 
plete set of the 14 different lists is 35 cents. 
Single copies may be obtained by sending 
5 cents in stamps to Elsa Clark, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. 

The 


each > 


follow: 
World 


titles in the series 


~ 


. Wonders of the Natural a general 


list 
. Men Who Found Out 
Exploring With the Naturalist 
The Sky, the Wind and the Weather 
The Changing Earth 
Modern Physics, Chemistry and Electricity 
Nature’s Garden 
How to Know the Trees 
Animals and Their Ways 
. Birds of Forest, Field and Stream 
. Wonder World of Insects 
In the Water and Along the Shore; 
of Land and Sea 
. Ancient Man 
. Eyes to See—a fiction list 


“Conserving Our Natural Resources” is the 
title of a timely list of recent publications 
which has just been issued by The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
with the cooperation of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore. Available on request 
from the office of the Permanent Secretary 
of the Association, Smithsonian Institution 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


Me 


The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, which is now acting as 
general agents for Upton Sinclair’s books, 
has on hand for free distribution a four- 
page bibliography of his works prepared by 
Mr. Sinclair. This bibliography lists 
56 titles. 


and Shrubs 
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THE CLASSIFIER PAUSES 


Heir of all the ages, thus it seems to me 
Nothing foreign to my thought or to my 
sympathy. 
When I stop to think of it this is how 
it looks 
After half a century spent with books: 
Books, brave books! 
We cuss you and we love you 
We praise and sit above you 
But never can we rove 
Gadzooks! 


from you 


Marie Louise Prevost 


we Me 
The Society for Visual Education, 327 S. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, informs us that 
the new 1938 issue of Visual Review, cover- 
ing various types of visual aids used in 
school systems, has just come off the press 
and is available to all educational libraries 
on request. 
ww Me 
We just can’t keep the BuLLETIN in stock! 


The latest issue to be exhausted is that for 
January 1938. We _ shall appreciate it if 
readers who have copies of this issue that 
they don’t need will send them in to this 
office. Thanks. We can also use more copies 
of the October 1937 issue. (To new sub- 
scribers who have asked to have their sub- 
scriptions dated back: the foregoing will 
explain why this is impossible. Your sub- 
scriptions have been dated ahead instead.) 

Among the articles of special interest to 
librarians announced for the March-April 


issue of the Horn Book are “Books Negro 
Children Like,” by Marjorie Hill Allee; 
“About Tim and Lucy,” by Edward Ardiz- 
zone; and “Alice-all-by-Herself,” by Cornelia 
Meigs. 

a ae 3 


According to Sheed & Ward, Philip Hughes’ 
biography of Pope Pius XI will be definitive 
for the next fifty years, or until further 
records are made available. As most libra- 
rians know, the present Pope was formerly 
in charge of the Vatican library. 


MM 


Burning Lamps, A Modern Reading List, 
2d series, compiled by Margaret Burke Ben- 
nett, instructor, and Katharine Fairchild Ball, 
librarian, is available from the English De- 
partment, State College, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
for 10 cents. The book selection has been 
made to meet varied tastes and moods. 


we Me 
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Librarians, 


More than eight hundred technical and sci- 
entific periodicals are received by the library 
of the American Geographical Society. From 
these a careful selection of material of geo- 
graphical interest is made to be entered in 
the library’s research catalog. A current in- 
dex is thereby provided to an extremely 
important body of geographical material that 
does not appear in the usual library catalog. 
Titles of accessions of books, government 
publications, and outstanding maps and atlases 
are also added regularly tothe catalog. There 
is thus afforded a continuous, up-to-date rec- 
ord of current material of value not only 
to geographers but also to geologists, econo- 
mists, anthropologists, and workers in many 
other allied fields. 

So useful has the research catalog proved 
to the staff of the Society and to consultants 
of its library that the Society now proposes 
to make this material more generally available. 
It is planned to publish ten mimeographed 
lists a year of the material cataloged during 
the month (material for July and August to 
be listed in the following issues). The sub- 
scription rate is $3.75. 

ww 

An eight-page supplement to A Classifica- 
tion of Business Literature, prepared by the 
Library of the Harvard University Graduat« 
School of Business Administration, has been 
prepared, embodying changes and corrections 
that have been made in it since the book was 
published. Copies will be mailed to all pur- 
chasers the book that The Wilson Co. 
locate. Where the book was 
ordered thru an agent or bookseller and the 
name of the library not given, the Supplement 
will be mailed to the agent to forward. If any 
library so ordering does not receive its copy 


of 


able to 


1S 


direct, application should be made to the 
dealer thru whom the order was placed. 
We Mw 


Last month one of our readers, Celestine 
King, asked for a bookplate motto aimed at 
forgetful book borrowers. M. A. Newberry 
of Dayton, Ohio, obliges with a few speci- 
mens that may or may not include the quota- 
tion wanted by Miss King: 


Then it shall be, because he hath sinned, and is 
guilty, that he shall restore that which he took 
violently away. 

(Leviticus VI:4) 


Remember, Book, my cosy shelves 

From which my friends all help themselves. 

And like a dove with wings unloosed, 

Return, come back, fly home to roost. 
(Arthur Guiterman, Song and Laughter, p. 79) 


Because so many friends, gol dern ’em, 
Who borrow volumes don’t return ’em, 
“Ex Libris” on my book plate looks 
As if it meant, “My former books.” 
(Ibid, p. 100) 


If you should like this little book, commend it; 
ut, for the love of Michael, do not lend it. 
(Publisher Knopf in his books at one time) 


mM 








The Mail Bag 


For this purpose he collected 
money from local advertisers, but the contract 


[Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Book Boners 


To the Editor: 

The October Number of Wilson Bulletin 
contained an interesting article by Evelyn 
Robinson, Librarian, Junior Room, Memorial 
Hall Library, Andover, Mass. Miss Robinson 
described an experiment she had conducted 
in the form of a Book Game. 

As librarian of Foundation Junior High 
School Reading Room, Berea College, I re- 
peated the experiment and I want to share 
with other Librarians some of the unique 
answers I received from our students. 


1. In what book does Sidney Carton appear? 
Oregon Trail 

2. Who tried to charge a windmill?...... R. Le 
Stevenson 

3. Who was Scrooge?...... A man who was very 
tight till he had a dream. 

4. Who organized the Knights of The Round 
BOO? < cscs Red Fox 

5. Who was the outlaw that befriended the poor? 
Al Capone 

6. The name of the last Newberry Award winner? 
Helen Keller 

7. Who traveled from place to place with her 
grandfather?...... Robinson Crusoe 


In addition to the above priceless informa- 
tion, I was told that Daniel Boone was one 
of the Musketeers, that Old King Cole and 
King Midas each ate 169 pancakes, and I 
was particularly amazed to hear that the 
Canterbury Tales were written by O. Henry, 
Aesop, and Dickens. 

In spite of these amusing replies I feel 
that much was accomplished by the Book 
Game. I followed it up by asking our teach- 
ers to cooperate by listing three books that 
they had greatly enjoyed during their junior 
high school days. These lists were auto- 
graphed and made into Christmas booklets 
that were distributed among the students. 
Now each of our 500 students has a reading 
list, and the standard of reading is going up 
and up. 

Mrs. A. M. Barnett, Supervisor 
Foundation Junior High 
Reading Room 
Berea, Kentucky 


Caveat Emptor 
To the Editor: 


Last spring Mr. Norman Kennedy, Clare- 
mont, N.H., visited the library with a plan to 
print book jackets for the library. This service 
was to be financed by selling advertising space 


to local firms. 
has never been completed. The printing work 
was given to a printer in Sharon, Pa, who 
tells me that it has never been paid for, and 
for this reason he will not complete or release 
the jackets. 

The library has no financial stake in the 
project, but we feel considerably discredited 
with the local advertisers who have apparently 
lost their money thru our connection and en- 
dorsement of Mr. Kennedy’s plan. 

Auice M. Sreriine, Librarian 
New Castle, Pa. 


Registration in a Small Library 
To the Editor: 

For some time I have wanted to tell other 
librarians the easy plan I have worked out in 
regard to registration of library members, and 
the plea of Nellie Cowdell “of northeastern 
U.S.” (December, page 276) for help for a 
small library brings me to the point of putting 
it on paper. 

I write with the full knowledge of detail 
work both in large and in small libraries, for 
I have held responsible positions in the largest 
library in the country, in a medium-sized li- 
brary, and at present I am the only member 
on the staff of a library in a town of about 
fifteen hundred population. 

Envisage a small-town library, all you who 
have never been there, and you have missed 
the most exacting work of your career if you 
have not. No mail delivery, but you call at 
the post-office, and on this fact almost your 
whole adult circulation depends! 

Give a borrower the type of membership 
card that has a date for each book taken 
stamped on it, and in going to the postoffice 
he decides he wants a book, or in waiting at 
the library for the mail train to come in he 
becomes interested in a title and wishes to 
take it home. His card is home in another 
book. Can you afford to refuse him? Your 
graciousness is the backbone of the small li- 
brary. You look up his number and let him 
have the book. His card then becomes in 
accurate and a useless record. 

[ then tried the identification 
adults. These small cards have no dates on 
them and are supposed to be carried with you 
Results were no better. The man had on a 
different suit, and the lady carried a different 
bag. 

I found that many learned thei 
registration numbers, and that I also learned 
a great many, but with so many numbers can 


cards with 


people 
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you depend on memory alone? It is so easy 
to invert them and one book mischarged is the 
very one that is never returned. 

And so this, my last and I think ideal, solu- 
tion of the problem came to me. Each family 
is assigned one number, and this keeps the 
numbers one-half or more lower. Give Mrs. 
the plain number, as 25, for she uses the li- 
brary more than her husband. Then let Mr. 
have 25m, John 25j, Dorothy 25d, and so on. 

Of course when Billy, Betty and Bob all 
come in together you catch your breath a 
minute, then you realize Billy is w, Betty 
either b or e, and Bob is r. There are dupli- 
cates, but you can use the middle or last initial 
or the second letter of the first name. And 
Mary can never have m which belongs to Mr., 
so give her 25a. 

The librarian in a small town knows her 
people by name and very soon learns the fam- 
ily number by constant repetition. Adults need 
no cards and feel free to take a book at any 
time. If memory fails, to verify the number 
takes no longer than to withdraw a borrower's 
card from a file. 

I still use cards with the children thru the 
eighth grade. Their reading time is limited 
and the number of books borrowed should be 
regulated by their ability, by the book stock, 
and by their access to the library. Children 
are proud of their membership cards and can 
tell at a glance whether they have one or two 
books to return. When they enter high school 
you can say, “Both you and I know your num- 
ber now and you may borrow what books you 
need without a card.” The card is destroyed 
and one more membership is deducted from 
the juvenile and transferred to the adult count. 

Any change in registration system is really 
enjoyed by the public, and people who have 
not borrowed a book in some time will come 
in just to see how the new plan works. 

The saving in filing space is considerable. 
No adult cards to file, with time saved too. 
And the registration file by number can be 
shortened by entering a whole family on one 
card, with Mrs. at the top. Think of the sav- 
ing in cards and the joy of having one file 
where a whole family is grouped together. If 
John reports he has moved, you can change 
the address of the whole family by a correc- 
tion on only one card. 

In larger libraries this system of numbering 
would be a life-saver to keep families properly 
identified thru the changing addresses of hun- 
dreds of Smiths or Cohens. But some kind 
of card should be presented when withdrawing 
books. 

FiorA Cutler CoEN 
Lake Bluff Public Library 
Lake Bluff, Ill. . 
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The First Reading Institute 


To the Editor: 


In your December issue, we note in the 
School Libraries Section an article about the 
Reading Laboratory Institute conducted during 
the Summer Session of 1937 at Peabody Col- 
lege. It is there stated that this was the first 
such institute to be held in the United States. 
Lest it should be generally thought that Cali- 
fornia has lost its educational pep, I call at- 
tention to the Reading Conference which was 
conducted by the Department of Education of 
Claremont Colleges during the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1936, which was followed by a second 
Conference in the Summer Session of 1937. A 
mimeographed volume of the papers of the 
first Conference was published, amounting to 
something over 150 pages. The papers of the 
Second Conference, about 120 pages, are also 
being published. The topics discussed were 
quite similar to those at the Peabody Institute, 
and the proceedings included demonstration in 
the use of instruments. The Conference was 
arranged by Dr. Peter L. Spencer, of the De- 
partment of Education, Claremont Colleges. 

Wituts Kerr, Librarian 
Claremont College Library 
Claremont, Calif. 


[Professor Ullin W. Leavell of Peabody 
College, in a note addressed to Mr. Kerr, 
replies: 

“T note with interest your statement re- 
garding a reading conference which was held 
in your institution in 1936. 

“While I do not want to appear to quibble 
over terms, I think there is a fundamental 
difference between such a conference as you 
refer to, and which is a type that has fre- 
quently been held in this institution and others 
throughout the United States, and a labora- 
tory institute. In our institute here last sum- 
mer, we not only discussed problems related 
to reading instruction from all points of 
view, but we presented various types of scien- 
tific instrumentation and gave actual practice 
in the operation of these instruments. It was 
to this latter phase of work that we gave 
particular emphasis. The entire afternoon 
program was devoted to laboratory practice 
in the technique of operation of instruments 
and the interpretation of data developed there- 
from. It was the opinion of the special- 
ists of the American Optical Company, 
Western Electric Company, Keystone View 
Company and other firms whose instruments 
we used that this institute was novel in its 
emphasis upon training superintendents, super- 
visors, teachers and reading specialists in this 
work. 

“We hope to have a second institute next 
July 7-16.”j 
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AY we present 

the only woman ever mentioned for 
the Supreme Court of the United States. . 
trial judge for T.V.A. cases Judge of 
the United States Circuit Court 
Florence E. Allen, distinguished contributor 
to My Vocation: By Eminent Americans 
(just off the press). 





JUDGE FLORENCE E. ALLEN 


In an enlightening discussion of Women 
in the Law, Judge Allen traces their progress 
from Hortensia’s plea for the women of 
Rome, when she argued before the tribunal 
of the Second Triumvirate, for the first time 
in history, that “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny” to the modern woman's in- 
fluence on the administration of justice. 

Judge Allen’s is the inspiring philosophy 
of a well developed social consciousness and 
in speaking of the woman’s role in relation 
to the law, she suggests: 

“Perhaps it is more important that women 
should affect the administration of justice 
immediately than that they affect the practice 
of the law.” 


In another connection, she observes: 


“Courts cannot properly function in a de- 
mocracy unless the individual has some sense 
of his ownership of the courts as a vital 
institution.” 


It is this ideal of service and individual 
responsibility to the group which endows all 
these essays with a far reaching significance. 
Here is practical, good advice—but here too 
is inspiration. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


Zaidee Brown, Montclair State Teachers 
College, has a conscientious habit of keeping 
The Library Key completely up-to-date. She 
recently finished work on another revision 
which takes note of new practice and espe- 
cially new editions and revisions of library 
reference books mentioned in that manual 


we Me 


Marion V. Higgins, attached to the faculty 
of the Library School, Emory University, has 
revised and _ rearranged Practical 
Bibliography Making to include new material 
that she has found valuable in actual prac- 
teaching and making of bibliog 


Conner’s 


tice in the 
raphies. 


Me 


Shankle’s State Names, Flags, Seals, Song 
Birds and Other Symbols has been ri 
to show changes that have been made in 
some of the flags and seals since the book 
was originally published. 


Me Me 


Marie A. Toser’s Library Manual \ 
Study-Work Manual for High School Fresh 
men and Sophomores has proved so popular 
that even though we printed a large edition 


VIS¢ d 


in October 1937, we must reprint. Miss 
Toser has taken advantage of this happy 
circumstance to make a number of minor 


revisions. 


Concerning Imports 


We recall mentioning last month that our 
list of imports is constantly increasing. This 
month we add History of the Legal Deposit 
of Books Throughout the British Empire, by 
R. Partridge. This book deals with the de- 
velopment of legislation on the compulsory 
deposit by publishers of their new books in 
the British Museum and other libraries in 
Great Britain. 
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As we indicated in the January Bulletin, 
prices on the I/nternational Bibliography of 
Historical Sciences were subject to change. 
The new prices are: 

Volumes I-VIII, inclusive, in one order, 
paper covered, $53.55; bound in cloth, $59.55 
f.o.b. New York. Vol. I. pa. $4.50, bd. $5.25; 


Vol. Il. pa. $7.50, bd. $8.25; 
each pa. $9.90, bd. $10.65. 


fy vad 449 6ae 
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Vols. III-IX. 


Since we are on the subject of imports, 
we are listing in the box in this section a 
few imported works on library practice and 
problems that all librarians will find inter 


esting as well as informative 


a a 
Subject Headings in Education is ready 
and waiting for alert catalogers who want a 


book that takes a long step forward in placing 
the dictionary catalog on 
matic The 
Margaret Mann and a full explanation, by the 
author, of the scheme around which the sys 
tem is built, has just been published 


a logical and syste- 


base. book, with a preface by 


Poster Contest Closes March 21 


March 21 is the new closing date for the 
first of the two poster contests, sponsored by 
the Junior Members Round Table and The 
H. W. Wilson Company. The contests were 
fully explained in the Junior Librarians Sec- 
tion (p. 389) of the Wilson Bulletin in Febru- 


ary. This is only to remind you that: 
time is getting short 
—whether your poster is in black, white or two 
or three colors, it should present a vivid pic- 
ture to the public of library advantages. 


—posters should be approximately 
portionately larger or smaller. 


14x 20 or pro- 


first prize is $25.00 with seven others ranging 
from $20.00 to $5.00. 

—Be sure to mail your entries in time to be 
delivered to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 


University Avenue, New York, N. Y., not later 


than March 21. Time really is getting short. 
Calendar of Cumulations 

Recently Published 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 1937 annual vol- 
ume. Published February 15, 1938 

In Preparation 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX. 1937 annual volume. 
Ready in April 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 1937 annual volume. 
Ready in March. (Note—There is no_ separate 


monthly issue of this publication for 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 
1933-37. Ready late in 1938 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 
ume. Ready in March 


February) 


5-year volume, 


1937 annual vol- 

By an unfortunate error, the information on 
forthcoming cumulations published in this de- 
partment last month was actually for 1937 in- 
stead of 1938—just a year out of date! Read- 
ers are asked to disregard this erroneous 
information and to substitute the above table. 


Librarians, 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Brown. The Library 
more in one 
more 30c each; 

Conner. Practical Bibliography 
29 pages. pa. 5fc 

IMPORTATIONS 

Books Published by the 
brary Association 
tanganathan. Classified Catalog Code. 
291 pages. Madras $2.65. New York 
$3.15 
Ranganathan. 
Madras $3.75. 


70c; 10 or 
each; 50 or 
more 25c each 


Making 


Key. 
order 35c 
100 or 


Madras Li- 


Colon Classification. 
New York $4.25 

Ranganathan. Library Administra- 
tion. 632 pages. Madras $3.15. New 
York $3.75 


Ranganathan. Prolegomena to Li- 


brary Classification. 305 pages. 
Madras $2.75. New York $3.25 

Ranganathan. The Five Laws of Li- 
brary Science. 458 pages. Madras 
$2.50. New York $3.00 

Practical Library Handbooks 

Cant. School and College Library 
Practice. 144 pages. London $1.30 
New York $1.45 

Headicar. The Library of the Future 
22 pages. London $1.30. New York 


$1.48 


° ) 
McColvin. Libraries and the Public 
126 pages. London $1.30. New York 

45 


Newcombe. Library 


Cooperation in 
the British Isles. 


182 pages. London 


$1.30. New York $1.45 

“The Librarian’’ Series of Practical 
Manuals 

Mitchell, Jast & others. State Con- 
trol and State Aid for Libraries. 
72 pages. From New York $1.10 


Phillip. The Business of Bookbinding 
for Librarians, Publishers, Students, 
Binders and the General Reader. 
135 pages. From New York $1.75 

Smith. Public Library Lighting: 
Vol. I. Natural Lighting. 67 pages. 
From New York $1.35 

International Bibliography of 
Sciences. see page 478 


Lockhart. My Vocation: By 


Historical 


Eminent 


Americans. 334 pages. $2.00 (To Li- 
braries $1.50) 
Partridge. History of the Legal Deposit 


of Books Throughout the British Em- 


pire. London $4.50. New York $5.10 
Pettus. Subject Headings in Education. 
188 pages. $2.75 
Shankle. State Names, Flags, Seals, 


Songs, Birds and Other Symbols. 512 
pages. $3.50 (To Libraries $2.80) 
Belle Posters. Set of four 40c; 
Additional sets 20c; Five sets $1.00 
Toser. Library Manual. 86 pages. pa. 
10 or more in one order 35c each 


Susie 


70c; 











Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation on cumulated volumes and sched- 
ules of publication of Wilson indexes. 


Susie Belle 


Belle, that well known and brilliant 
commentator on children’s stories is all made 
up for bulletin board duty. In her new size, 
she is certain to attract attention to the bulle- 
tin board and interest the children in her 
latest choices. The posters are 10%x14, 
printed in hlack and white on heavy, durable 
paper. 


Susie 
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NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS 


Are you interested in the continuation of 
the lists of new subject headings as adopted 
by libraries? If you are, please cooperate 
with the Committee on Subject Headings of 
the A.L.A. Catalog Section by sending in 
your new subject headings to the chairman 
of the committee. 

The following subject headings, recently 
adopted by libraries, have been collected by 
the Committee. 

For publication in this list the Committee 
would like to receive new subject headings 
which have not appeared in any of the Wilson 
indexes or a Library of Congress list. Each 
subject heading should be on a 3x5 card or 
slip with cross references and library symbol 
indicated. 

Symbols after the terms indicate the 
ries supplying them. 

sa=“see also” reference (refer from) 
s=“see” reference (refer from) 
EFFIE ABRAHAM, Chairman 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 


libra- 


ADOPTED BY 


Adzes (DLC) 
sa Tools 
Aeronautics—Relief_ service 
s Aeronautics—Medical 
sa Aeroplane ambulances 
sa Life-savin 
Ballad opera (DLC) 
sa Ballads 
sa English ballads and songs 
sa English drama 
sa English drama (Comedy) 
sa Opera, English 
sa Singspiel 
Cashew nut (DLC) 
sa Nuts 
Chromatographic analysis (DLC) 
s Analysis, Chromatographic 
s Chromatographic adsorption 
sa Adsorption 
sa Biological chemistry 
sa Carotin 
sa Chemistry, Analytic 
Daily readings (OrP) 
Distribution (NN) 
sa Economics 
sa Industries, Small 
sa Industrialism 
sa Socialism, Gild 
_ sa Wealth—Distribution 
Fever therapy (DLC) 
s Artificial fever 
s Fever, Artificial 
s Fever, Therapeutic 
sa Diathermy 
sa Therapeutics, Physiological 
er Optical (DLC) 
s Optical glass 
sa Lenses 
sa Optical instruments 
Mass observation (NN) 
s Anthropology, Social 
s Observation, Mass 
s Social anthropolo y 
sa Social sciences—Methodology 
sa Social sciences—Research 
sa Social surveys 
sa Sociology 
Police radio (NN) 
s Police—Radio broadcasting 
s Radio and police 
s Radio broadcasting, Police 
sa Police alarms and signals 


LIBRARIES 


(DLC) 


Service 


analysis 
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Presting (Psychology) (NN) 

a Child study—Special phases 
sa Education—Psychology—Special 
sa Efficiency 
sa Habit 
sa Memory 
sa Motor ability 
sa Psychology, Vocational 


phases 


sa or 
Radio writing (NN) 
sa Authorship 
sa Drama, Radio—Technique 
sa Radio — 
Stichtite (DLC 
s Risesaserite 
Tektite (DLC) 
sa Moldavite 
Tikopians (DLC) 
s Tucopians 
sa Polynesians 
Vampire bats (DLC) 
sa Bats 
War and disease 
Wax palms (DLC) 
sa Wax-palm of 
s Ceroxylon 
sa Palms 


(OrP) 


Brazil 


ADOPTED BY INDEXES 
Adjustment tests (Int) 
sa Adjustments, Social 
sa Attitude tests 
sa Personality tests 
sa Social tests 
sa Tests and scales 
American association of economic 
American youth forum (RG) 
s Youth forum, American 
sacteria—Respiration (Int) 
sa Respiration 
Book publishers’ bureau (RG) 
sa Book industry and trade 
sa Publishers and _ publishing 
s National association of book 
Drama festivals (Ed) 
s Dramatic festivals 
sa Festivals 
Eclecticism (Ed) 
Farm labor unions (RG) 
s Agricultural labor unions 
s Labor organizations, Agricultural 
sa Trade unions 
Fees (Ed) 
s Student fees 
Inter-American technical aviation conference 
sa Pan American conferences 
s Technical aviation conference, 


WILSON 


(RG) 


freedom 


United States 
United States 
publishers 


(RG) 


Inter-American 


Letters, Assyro-Babylonian (Int) 
sa Assyro-Babylonian languages—Texts 
s Assyro-Babylonian letters 

National party (New Zealand) (Int) 


sa New Zealand—Politics and government 
sa Political parties—New Zealand 
National small business men’s association (RG) 
sa Business men 
Negro towns and settlements (RG) 
Negroes in Africa—Dances (Int) 
sa Dancing—Primitive dancing 
Ornithophily (CBI) 
Oto Indians ‘ems 
Outlining (E 
sa English a —Composition 
s Topical outlines 
Ones. (education) (RG) 


sa Stud 
sa Teaching 
Pan American congress of municipalities 
sa Pan American conferences 
Panay (gunboat) incident (RG) 
sa United States—Foreign relations—Japan 
sa Japan—Foreign relations—United States 
sa Chinese-Japanese war, 1937—Aerial operations 
Prisons—Radio equipment (Int) 
sa Radio receiving apparatus 
Radio broadcasting stations, Traveling (RG) 
s Traveling radio stations 
Radio ethics (RG) 
sa Ethics 
sa Radio broadcasting 
School furniture—Defacement and mutilation 
Steel workers organizing committee (RG) 
sa Committee for industrial organization 
Trade unions—Finance (RG) 


(RG) 


(Ed) 
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The Book Preview 


— for March 1938 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to ayo uaa a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 
s. 


advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


NEW YORK Times index; a master-key to 
the news; annual cumulative volume, year, 
1937. 2900p $26 New York Times co. 

071 Newspapers—Indexes 
A cumulation of the monthly volumes (sub- 
scription $18 a year, with the annual $33.50). 

A reference work for all students of affairs. 

Accurate, reliable, exhaustive index to the 

newspaper’s first-hand record of events, in- 

valuable in checking the accuracy of names, 
dates, facts and events. It is a key to source 
material for articles, addresses and debates, 
covering official statements, public addresses, 
conference reports, rulings, appointments, and 
thousands of items of personal interest, such 
as births, deaths, marriages, accidents, fires 
and unusual events published in The New York 

Times daily and Sunday editions, Book re- 

views and Magazine sections. The dates given 

make it a guide to similar information in other 
newspapers, periodicals and reference sources. 

(See STC) 


200 RELIGION 


BIBLE. O. T. JOB. The world’s classic: Job; 
af 8 George O'Neill. Bruce pub. 
23.1 


Long considered as the great dramatic writing 
of Holy Scriptures, the Book of Job is here 
given in a clear and simple English version. 
Distinctive because of the simplicity of expres- 
sion and clearness of figure, it loses none of 
the grandeur in its uses of modern grammar 
forms. The author, who will be remembered 
for a similar translation of the Psalms and 
the Canticles, has supplied sufficient notes to 
expand and explain the translation but not so 
many as to take the pleasure from the reading. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


SCHUTTE, T. H. Teaching the social studies 
on the secondary school level. 583p $3.25 
Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

307 Social sciences—Study and teaching 
A noteworthy contribution toward formulat- 
ing programs of social studies that will equip 
youth to participate intelligently in the solu- 
tion of the problems of modern life. 


SCHWARZ, JOHN. Social study in the ele- 
mentary school. 215p $2.25 Prentice-Hall 
(Ready) 

307 Social sciences—Study and teaching 


A book which will serve as a guide to the 
teacher thru the present maze of confusion in 
social study. Includes chapters on the aims 
in social study, use of stories in social study, 
making lesson plans, building a social-science 
project, and other essential points 


HENRY, W. H. F.,,and SEELEY, LEVI. How 
to organize and conduct a meeting. 133p $1.50 
Noble & Noble (Ready) 

328.1 Parliamentary practice 
A new edition of a well known text that is 
as authoritative as Roberts’ Rules of Order 
but written so simply that anyone can quickly 
become an expert in parliamentary procedure. 

Model speeches, resolutions and a constitution 

are also included. Handy size, bound in at- 

tractive green fabrikoid, and stamped in black 
and gold. (See STC) 


HARLOW, ALVIN FAY. Murders not quite 
solved. 400p $3 Messner (March 24) 


364 Murder. Crime and criminals 
Thirteen actual crimes, all unhackneyed, bril- 
liantly told and analyzed. (See STC for other 
books by this author) 


RUSSELL, CHARLES. Teaching for tomorrow. 

477p $2.75 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

371 Teaching 

The author has taken the topics of most 
vital interest to the teacher—the pupil, subject 
matter, individual learning, and group learn- 
ing—and dealt with them in a clear and con- 
vincing manner, without adoption of either 
the extreme “progressive’’ or the extreme con- 
servative point of view. (See STC for another 
book by this author) 


INDEX GENERALIS: 1938. over 2500p $12.50 
Crofts (for U.S. and Canada) (March 15) 
378 Universities and colleges. Learned so- 
cieties 
Revised, enlarged yearbook of universities, li- 
braries, scholars, scientific institutes, museums, 
learned societies, etc., of the world. Personnel 
index of 105,000 names. (See STC) 


400 PHILOLOGY 


MACMILLAN’S modern dictionary; comp. and 
ed. under the supervision of Bruce Overton. 
1400p $3 Macmillan (March 22) 

123 English language—Dictionaries 
Defines 100,000 words and phrases including 
recent terms, personal and place names, for- 
eign phrases and abbreviations. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


GARBUTT, RAYMOND J. Diseases and surgery 
of the dog. 336p $3.50 Judd (Ready) 
619.7 Dogs—Diseases. Veterinary medicine 
A comprehensive treatise describing prac- 
tically all the diseases and surgical conditions 
of the dog and their treatments. Intended as 
an everyday reference book for the dog fancier 
whether he keeps a single dog or operates a 
kennel in which many dogs are kept. Alpha- 
betically arranged. 





$82 


BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM H. The business 
letter in modern form. 246p $2.65, text ed $2 
Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

651.7 Commercial correspondence 


Deals with the structural make-up of the 
complete business letter, considering in detail 
the purpose, arrangement, and content of the 
various units. A book for the business man, 
the secretary, the student, and the private 
citizen. 


BRISCO, NORRIS ARTHUR, 
JOHN W. Buying for retail 
$5.50, text ed $4 Prentice-Hall 


658.7 Buying. Retail trade 


Aims to present the fundamental principles 
underlying the buying of merchandise; to pre- 
sent actual problems that confront the buyer; 
and to meet pedagogical requirements by com- 
bining text and cases to present the subject. 
(See STC) 


and WINGATE, 
stores. 565p 
(Ready) 


HOLBROOK, STEWART H. Holy old macki- 
naw: a natural history of the American lum- 
berjack. 280p $3 Macmillan (March 15) 


674 Lumbering—U.S. Lumbermen 


The story of the American lumberjack at 
work and at play from Maine to Oregon. Told 
in a book which recaptures the life and color 
ro a vanished American scene. (See Huntting 
ist) 


DALZELL, JAMES RALPH. Aijr conditioning 
—furnaces and unit heaters. 430p il $3 Ameri- 
can tech. soc. (Ready) 

697 Air conditioning 
The book will meet a real need for those 
who have had considerable experience in the 
field of air conditioning as well as for those 
just entering the field. It will be especially 
helpful for building-trade workers, heating and 


ventilating workers, architects, students, 
schools, and school and public libraries. 187 
photographs and line drawings, 100 tables. 


700 FINE ARTS 


GARDENS & gardening. 1938. 136p il pa $3.50, 
cloth $4.50 Studio (March) 
710 Landscape gardening 

The seventh annual issue of a book which 


specializes in garden design, and its place in 
homes of distinction. Each issue contains 
about 200 illustrations of beautiful gardens 


and plants reproduced from photographs taken 
in many different parts of the world. 


DURST, ALAN. 
Studio (March) 
736 Wood carving 
A book designed for the beginner demonstrat- 
ing carving on the flat and in the round, and 
illustrated by photographs showing each main 
stage of execution. 


Wood carving. 90p il $3.50 


DECORATIVE art, 1938; ed. by C. G. Holme. 
33d ed 144p il pa $3.50, cloth $4.50 Studio 


(Ready) 

740 Design, Decorative. Decoration and 
ornament 

The annual pictorial review of the latest 


ideas of Europe and America on domestic 
architecture, interior decoration and furniture, 
pottery and glass, silver and metal ware, 
fabrics, lighting fittings, etc. Over 500 illus- 
trations, including 8 mounted color plates. 


OIL painting of to-day; special spring number 
of ‘The Studio,’’ by Adrian Bury. 150p il pa 
$3.50, cloth $4.50 Studio (April) 

750 Paintings 
Designed to present to the attention of the 
art lover a comprehensive range of important 
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paintings from all countries, with quotations 
from the artists represented throwing light on 
their aims and ideas. 8 color plates and some 
200 illustrations in monochrome. 


NICHOLLS, BERTRAM. 
il $3.50 Studio (March) 


751 Painting—Technique 


A special study of the methods of the old 
masters, dealing with materials necessary, the 
transference of design to canvas, colors and 
vehicles, the “‘lay-in’’, glazing, picture protec- 
tion, ete. Illustrated by photographs showing 
method, and by details from master works. 


Painting in oils, 90p 


REIS, CLAIRE, comp. Composers in America. 
280p $3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 


780.9 Music—U.S. Musicians, American 


A comprehensive factual record of progress 
in American music from 1912 to 1937 with con- 
cise portraits of the important composers of 
today. (See STC for another book by this 
author) 


NATIONAL broadcasting company, inc., New 
York. NBC Symphony orchestra souvenir 
book. 120p il $1 National broadcasting co., 
Radio City, New York (Ready) 

781.632 Orchestra and orchestral 
Conductors (Music) 

The ‘personal’ story of the NBC Symphony 
orchestra, with an introductory chapter by 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. A presentation 
volume containing 97 charcoal portraits and 
biographies of Toscanini, Rodzinski, Monteux, 
and the members of the orchestra, together 
with photographs taken at rehearsals. 


music. 


800 LITERATURE 


JEROME, SISTER M. Catholic literary France. 

Bruce pub. 

840.9 French literature—Catholic authors 

Makes available, for the first time, a judi- 
cious and scholarly study of the unique and 
often brilliant literary work of Catholic writers 
in contemporary France, beginning with the 
years immediately preceding our century and 
continuing to the present day. Without ex- 


ception the authors are representative figures 
of universal interest quite independently of 
whatever their relations may be with the 


Catholic church. Knowledge of French lan- 
guage or French literature is not necessary 
for an understanding and appreciation of the 
book. 


900 HISTORY 


KEY, CHARLES EDWARD. Story of twentieth 
century exploration. 286p ili $3.50 Knopf 
(Ready) 

910 Explorers. Discoveries (in geography) 

A big book for readers who enjoy authentic 

adventure—an authoritative, exciting account 

of the men and expeditions that have made 

the twentieth century one of the great epochs 
in the history of exploration. Illustrated. 


SEATON, GEORGE W. Let’s go to the West 
Indies (how to Fo the most out of your 
trip). 331p $3.50 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 

917.29 West Indies—Descr. & trav. 

Written primarily for the cruise passenger 
to tell him what to see for interest, what to 
do for amusement and what to buy for remem- 
brance during the limited time of the ship's 
calls in various West Indian islands. 
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HUGHES, ERNEST RICHARD. Invasion of 
China by the western world. 340p $3.50 Mac- 
millan (Ready) 

951 China—Civilization 
The author of this vivid account of the pene- 
tration of China by western culture and ideas 
is reader in Chinese religion and philosophy at 

Oxford. 


LOCKWOOD, FRANK C. The Apache Indians. 
346p i! $3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 
970.1 Apache Indians 
A comprehensive and detailed history of the 
Apaches from their earliest contact with the 
Spanish in Mexico to the present time. (See 
STC for another book by this author) 


BIOGRAPHY 


ANTHONY, KATHARINE SUSAN. 
May Alcott. 3064p il $3 Knopf (Ready) 
B or 92 Alcott, Louisa May. Alcott family 
A life written for adults. It is also a biog- 
raphy of the Alcott family. Much research and 
use of original materials result in a clear pic- 
ture of Miss Alcott as well as of the life in 
Concord of the mid-nineteenth century. Illus- 
trated. (See Authors Today and Yesterday; 
Huntting list) 


Louisa 


ARMSTRONG, MARGARET. Fanny Kemble: 
a passionate Victorian. 432p il $3.50 Macmil- 
lan (April 5) 

B or 92 Kemble, Mrs Frances Anna 
A biography of the brilliant actress, written 


with humor, warmth, and spirit. (See Hunt- 

ting list) 

MONROE, HARRIET. A poet's life; seventy 
years in a changing world. 488p il $5 Mac- 
millan (March 29) 

B or 92 
The lively and provocative record of a re- 
markable career, written with all the charm 


of a rare and dynamic personality. (See Liv- 
ing Authors; STC for other books by this 
author; Huntting list) 


YEO, MRS MARGARET. The 

Charles Borromeo. il Bruce pub. 

B or 92 Borromeo, Charles, Saint 

With swift, sure strokes Mrs. Yeo has 
drawn a human picture of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, the rigorous reformer who realized that 
the gross immorality and paganism of renais- 
sance Europe could be combatted only by heroic 
sanctity and stern virtue. Naturally an or- 
ganizer and reformer, Charles Borromeo ex- 
pected perfection of those with whom he came 
in contact, but coupled with his rigor was 
the kindness which arises from Christian chari- 
ty. Mrs. Yeo has skillfully painted into the 
account the varied and powerful figures of 
sixteenth-century Italy. (See STC for another 
book by this author) 


reformer: St. 


FICTION 


ASH, PETER, pseud. 
(Ready) 
An absorbing piece of character 
vealing the depth of a great love. 
ting list) 


Climax. 296p $2 Penn 


study re- 
(See Hunt- 


CORBY, RUTH ROSEMARY. April serenade. 
about 288p $2 Arcadia house (March 25) 
A glamorous story set against the green 
velvet of Connecticut hills in the springtime. 
Young romance is contrasted with drama, mys- 


and 


483 


tery and quick action, and the golden laughter 


of spring runs through every page. (See 
Huntting list) 
CROFT-COOKE, RUPERT. Escape to the 


Andes. 304p $2.50 Messner (March 24) 

A dramatic and brilliant novel that was 
recommended by the English book society. (See 
Huntting list) 


HOLTON, EDITH AUSTIN. 
reef. 314p $2 Penn (Ready) 
Sparkling Cape Cod atmosphere and charac- 

terization make this a tale of rare delight. (See 

Huntting list) 


Once beyond the 


HUMPHRIES, ADELAIDE. Always another 
spring. 281p $2 Arcadia house (March 25) 
In telling the story of a long engagement 

and its effect on one girl's life, Adelaide Hum- 
phries plumbs the depths of human emotions 
and displays to perfection her charm of style, 
talent for characterization and feeling for 
romance. (See Huntting list) 


KNEVELS, GERTRUDE. No, Mr. Brown. 320p 
$2 Penn (Ready) 
Refreshing in its charm and gayety is 
‘‘on again, off again’’ romance of two 
social workers. (See Huntting list) 


this 
young 


MARSHALL, MARGUERITE MOOERS. Land 
of their fathers. 320p $2 Messner (March 24) 
A romance of New Hampshire and New York. 

(See Huntting list) 


MILLARD, RUTH TRACY. 
$2 Penn (Ready) 
An unforgettable story of a gallant, desirable 
woman who refused to lose and who couldn't 
be beaten. (See Huntting list) 


Candlefiame. 312p 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BIBLE. Animals of the Bible; a picture book 
by Dorothy P. Lathrop; with text selected 
by Helen Dean Fish from the King James 
Bible. 67p il $2 Stokes (Ready) 

Bible—Natural history. Picture books 
“Dorothy Lathrop’s love and understanding 
of animals, the sensitiveness and joy with which 
she draws them, make her the ideal artist for 
such a volume. It is more than a beautiful 
picture book, for she has studied the fauna 
and flora of Bible lands until each animal and 
bird, each flower and tree, is true to natural 

history.’’ N.Y. Times (See Huntting list) 





GILL, RICHARD COCHRAN. Manga; an Ama- 
zon jungle Indian; il. by M. Stoops. 268p 
il $2 Stokes (Ready) 

Ecuador—Fiction. 
ica—Fiction 
The story of an Indian boy of Ecuador, of 
his background and tribal customs and of his 
friendship and adventures with a young Ameri- 
can photographer into the territory of the head- 
hunters. (See Huntting list) 


Indians of South Amer- 





MORRISON, MRS LUCILE (PHILLIPS). Lost 
queen of Egypt. 367p il $2.50 Stokes (Ready) 
Egypt—Hist.—Fiction 


A novel based on the life of Princess 
Ankhsenamon from _ five to fifteen years of 
age. At twelve she married Tutankhamfn 


became queen of Egypt. (See Huntting 


list) 








CONTENTS 


Romans a Clef 
Real People in Fiction 


Drames 4 Clef 
Characters in plays based 
on real persons 


Incense and Praise, 
and Whim and Glory 
Real people in poetry 


Half-Told Tales 
Unfinished novels 


Poetry of the 
Supernatural 





Collecting incidents of this kind has long been 
the hobby of the author of this new book, Earle 
Walbridge, Librarian of the Harvard Club of 
New York. Readers of literary and dramatic 
magazines who have enjoyed the several chap- 
ters as they appeared will welcome the oppor- 
tunity for having this authentic and frequently 
amusing information in book form. 


192p cloth illustrated postpaid $2 
Library price $1.65 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York, N. Y. 





Complete Library Service 





BOOKS . . REBINDING. . 


Buy Books “Huntting Bound” in Buckram 


MENDING MATERIALS . . DICTIONARY STANDS 


Long Wear 
Little Repair 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Poems for Holiday Use 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY. M. P. Harrincton and J. H. THomas. comps. xiv,480p. 


1929. Reprinted 1935. $1.25 (former price $2.25) 
Collections of qa g gg a the celebration of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington's and 
Lincoln's birthdays, r day, Mother’s day, and Memorial day. Prepared under the 
direction of a Gonalene of — ‘Carnegie Library School Association. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue, New York City 











The South American Handbook 1937 


650p. Cloth, Good Maps, $1.00 Postpaid 


THE best source of information and guide to the countries and 
resources of South America, Central America, Mexico and Cuba. 
Travelers, Investors, Settlers, Banks, Business Houses, Com- 

mercial and Government Offices, Libraries, Schools and Colleges 
will find authoritative and carefully revised information on 
every question. Completely reset with several thousand 
changes since last year. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Avenue New ork City 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 





With the inauguration of the card service this month, the 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY becomes at once a selected list of 
books likely to be included in the annual supplements to the STaNp- 
ARD CATALOG FOR Pus Lic LIBRARIES, CHILDREN’S CATALOG, oF 
STANDARD CATALOG FoR HicH ScuHoor LrprarigEs and a guide to 
those titles for which sets of cards are available. The alphabetical 
section following is the complete cumulative list to date of all titles 
for which cards have been made. 


The titles in the StanparD CataLtoG MonTHLy have been 
chosen from lists sent in by collaborators and from various selected 
advance lists. Most of these titles will be included in one of the 
annual supplements of the Standard Catalog series. Occasionally a 
book included here may be dropped later because it is not always 
possible to get immediately final authoritative opinion as to the value 
of a book. If there are titles other than those listed for which the 
small library would like cards it will be most helpful if such sugges- 
tions would be sent in. 


Since the majority of those replying to the questionnaire have 
expressed themselves as in favor of having the heading printed on 
the cards, this will be done. We are not unmindful, however, of 
those librarians who feel that they cannot use the cards with printed 
headings because local needs or conditions make it necessary to use 
headings that are a departure from the customary practice. For our 
guidance we should like to be furnished with actual examples ot 
books found to need such special treatment, and hope that librarians 
who conveniently can will send one or more such examples to us. 


The form of cataloging follows the results of the opinions as 
expressed on the questionnaire. It is a fuller form than used on the 
samples submitted and if it proves to be too complicated for the 
small libraries suggestions for changes will be welcome. 


The question of providing analytics for those books is trouble- 
some. We are testing the following title in this month’s listing: 
“Everyday things in American life” by W. C. Langdon. This may 
be ordered with the author card, two subject cards, title card and 
shelflist for the regular rate. If the 20 analytic cards are wanted 
that set will cost 15 cents extra. If libraries wish such sets made, 
provision will be made to have them available at a slight increase in 
cost. As a general rule the regular rate will apply to those having 
ten cards or less in one set. 


An explanation of how to order these sets of cards is given at 
the beginning of the alphabetical section. 
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100 Philosophy 


Roosevelt, Mrs Eleanor (Roosevelt) 1884- 


This troubled world. Kinsey 1938 $1 172.4 
47p 

1 Peace 

Here Mrs Roosevelt presents her own 
theories on what she believes necessary for 
world peace. She admits that she has no 
workable plan but she advocates, among 
other things, adopting brotherly love as a 
way of living instead of a doctrine and the 
establishment of an international tribunal 
that will be strong enough to enforce its 
decisions 


300 Social Sciences 


Baarslag, Karl 


Robbery by mail; the story of the U. S. 
postal inspectors. Farrar 1938 $2.50 383 
324p il 
1 Postal 
partment 
“In addition to a comprehensive study of 
the various types of fraud cases which have 
been handled by the postal inspectors there 
is a concise history of the service itself, 
from the time of Benjamin Franklin until 
the present day.’’ Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


service 2 U.S. Post-office de- 


Eastman, Mary Huse 


Index to fairy tales, myths and legends; 
supplement. Faxon 1937 $6 398 
566p (Useful reference ser. no.61) 
1 Fairy tales—Bibliography 2 Fairy tales 
—Dictionaries, indexes, etc. 3 Mythology 
—Dictionaries, indexes, etc. 


“Indexes folklore volumes published since 
the second edition of this index rpublished 
1926; as well as some older books omitted 
from that edition. Includes author and title 
lists of books indexed, a geographical and 
racial list, a subject list, and a directory 
of publishers.’’ Bkl. 


Hallgren, Mauritz Alfred, 1899- 
Tragic fallacy; a study of America’s war 


policies. Knopf 1937 $4 355 
473p 

1 Disarmament 2 European war, 1914- 
1918—U.S. 3 Imperialism 4 U.S.—De- 
fenses 5 U.S.—Foreign relations 


Critical survey of the national defense 
policies of the United States, past and pres- 
ent. The work translates our national- 
defense policy as a policy of preparation 
for a return engagement in Europe 


Hoover, John Edgar, 1895- 


Persons in hiding; with foreword by 

Courtney Ryley Cooper. Little 1938 

50 : 364 
325p front 

1 Crime and criminals—U.S. 2 U.S. De- 

partment of justice. Bureau of investi- 


gation 


Case histories of major criminals and the 
methods by which the Federal Bureau of 
investigation traced them and brought them 
to justice 





Lundberg, Ferdinand, 1902- 


America’s 60 families. Vanguard 1937 
$3.75 339 
544p 


1 Capitalists and financiers 2 U.S.—Eco- 

nomic conditions 3 U.S.—Politics and 

government 4 Wealth 

The basis of the author's argument is the 
fact that there are sixty families of great 
wealth in the United States, with a pos- 
sible ninety in a secondary rank, who are 
the center of ‘the modern industrial 
oligarchy which dominates the United 
States”’ 


Page, Kirby, 1890- 
Must we go to war? a book for men with 
a sub-title for women, Must American 
women send their men to fight in Eu- 
rope or Asia? Farrar 1937 $1 341.6 
278p il 


1 U.S.—Foreign relations 2 War 

“A realistic examination of present and 
past causes of world tension which 
seems to point inevitably to a world war. 


No powerful nation is shown to be blame- 
less. Considers in detail the foreign policy 
of the United States and international 
action which will help to keep this country 
out of war. One chapter contains thirty- 
one suggestions for peace action to be un- 
dertaken by the individual.’’ Bkl. 


Seldes, Gilbert Vivian, 1893- 

Your money and your life; a manual for 
“the middle classes.” McGraw 1938 
$2.50 330.973 

344p (Whittlesey house publications) 

1 U.S.—Economic conditions 2 U.S 

Politics and government 

“The central idea of the whole work is 
that ‘the middle classes’—the vast body of 
those who are neither rich nor very poor 
—are actually in possession of the means 
of bringing about every political and social 
change which the advancement of their 


own welfare calls for; and that the only 
thing that prevents their making use of 
the power thus potentially in their hands 


is their failure to devote to the facts and 
problems of the situation the necessary 
concentration of thought.’’ Book-of-the- 
month club news 


Shultz, William John, 1902- 
Your taxes. Doubleday 1938 $2 
280p 
1 Taxation 
The author deals with the history of tax 
levies and of the ways in which they affect 
salaries, dividends and prices. The follow- 
ing taxes are treated in some detail: in- 
come, inheritance, property, motor vehicle, 
business, sales 


336.2 


400 Philology 


Chase, Stuart, 1888- 
Tyranny of words. Harcourt 1938 $2.50 
412 
396p 
1 Semantics 
The author explores the little-known sci- 
ence of semantics, that is, the meaning of 
words and their use as communication. 
has made 


In the first half of the book, he 


Wilson Bulletin for 


@ popularization of the difficult study of 
semantics, based on the authoritative works 
of four experts in this field. From this study 
he builds a semantic discipline which the 
reader may apply to philosophy, economics, 
law, logic and politics. The second half of 
the book is a practical application of the 
discipline to the confused use of abstrac- 
tions such as idealism, liberty, new deal, 


fascism, etc., used by orators, editorial 
writers, diplomats and judges 
600 Useful Arts 
Beard, Miriam ; 
History of the business man. Macmillan 
1938 $5 658 


779p 
1 Business 2 Economic conditions 
The biography of a type, instead of an 
individual. The author seeks to present a 
picture of the business man, the organizer 
of economic enterprise in finance, trade, 
and manufacture 


Furnas, Clifford Cook, 1900- and Furnas, 
Mrs Sparkle Velma (Moore) 
Man, bread and destiny. Reynal 1937 $3 
613.2 
364p 
1 Diet 2 Food 
At head of title: Story of man’s food 
“The eating habits and needs of primitive 
and civilized man, with the effects they 
have had and may have on human his- 
tory. The vitamins, minerals, and other 
dietary necessities are discussed in detail; 
early suppositions and discoveries about 
nutrition are covered.’’ Bkl. 


Harpole, James, pseud. 


Leaves from a_ surgeon’s’ case-book. 
Stokes 1937 $2.75 610.9 
| 300p 
| 


1 Diseases 2 Medicine—History 3 Phy- 
sicians—Correspondence, 
| etc. 

| “The volume is a series of chapters deal- 
ing with individual diseases or individual 
medical problem, each of which is intro- 
duced by appropriate brief narratives from 
the author’s extensive experience. . . In the 
last six chapters, which are grouped under 
the heading “The Romance of Medicine,’ 
this regular pattern is replaced by a more 
varied but equally colorful blend of narra- 
tion and exposition.’’ N.Y. Times 


Hurlock, Elizabeth Bergner, 1898- 

Modern ways with babies; physical and 
mental development. Lippincott 1937 
$2.50 649 
347p il 
1 Children—Management 2 Infants—Care 
and hygiene 


“Information presented without scientific 
vocabulary for parents unfamiliar with psy- 
chological terms. Covers the child’s first 
three years, and describes normal physical 
and mental growth, the cultivation of good 
habits, and the handling of ordinary prob- 
lems.’’ BkIl. : 


New York herald tribune. Home institute 
America’s cook book. Scribner 1937 $2.50 
641.5 


reminiscences, 


1006p il 
1 Cookery 


“A particularly complete general cook 
book with full, clear recipes, and useful 
information on food purchasing, menus, 
serving, carving and other matters of in- 
terest to the home cook."’ Cleveland 
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700 Fine Arts 


Allen, Forrest Claire ; 

3etter basketball; technique, tactics and 
tales. McGraw 1937 $4 796.32 

4190p il (Whittlesey house sports ser.) 

1 Basket-ball 

“Directions for individual and group bas- 
ketball technique, for defensive and offen- 
sive plays, for the treatment of injuries 
and emergencies, for setting-up exercises 
and massaging of players. One chapter con- 
tains stories of games won by Kansas uni- 
versity with the author as coach, and is in- 
tended to show winning strategies.’’ Bkl. 


Deschin, Jacob 
Making pictures with the miniature cam- 
era; a working manual. McGraw 1937 
$3 770 
156p il (Whittlesey house publications) 
1 Photography 
“A detailed working manual by an expert, 
covering all phases of taking the picture, 
making the negative, making the picture. 
Forty-seven plates at the back of the book 
compose a useful miniature camera gal- 
lery.’’ New Yorker 


Ekman, Karl, 1895- 
Jean Sibelius; his life and personality; 
with a foreword by Ernest Newman. 
Ir. from the Finnish by Edward Birse 
Knopf 1938 $3 780.92 
298p il 
1 Sibelius, Jean Julius Christian, 1865- 
“The authorized biography of the great 
Finnish composer, written by his friend who 
quotes freely from conversations and state- 
ments of Sibelius regarding his own life 
and that of his family. . . Includes a list of 
Sibelius’ works, with the date of publica- 


agg the publisher, and the opus number.’’ 


Fraprie, Frank Roy, 1874- and Jordan, 
Franklin Ingalls, 1876- eds. 
Photographic hints & gadgets. Am. pho- 
tographic pub. 1937 $3.50 770 
316p il 
1 Photography 
From the practical experience of many 
photographers the editors have gathered 
ideas for ingenious devices not regularly 
marketed whose utility amply justifies the 
time and inexpensive materials required 


Kiesling, Barrett C. 
Talking pictures; how they are made, 
how to appreciate them. Johnson pub. 
1937 $1.40 778 


i Moving-picture, Talking 

‘Describes the many processes and prep- 
arations that are involved in the produc- 
tion of a moving picture, such as the selec- 
tion of a story, the historical research and 
costuming, the making of properties, the 
sound recording, the editing and develop- 
ing of a film. A good book for behind-the- 
scenes views.’’ BkI. 


800 Literature 


Anderson, Maxwell, 1888- 
The star-wagon; a play in three acts. 
Anderson house 1937 $2.50 812 
139p 
“The scene of the play is a small manu- 


facturing town in Ohio. A dreamy inventor, 
whose inventions are snapped up by the 
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Anderson, Maxwell—C ontinued 
company for which he works, makes a ma- 
chine which can control time. On the eve 
of his dismissal from the company, the 
machine is turned on, with good results 
for all concerned.’’ Book rev. digest 


Barnes, Ruth A.comp. | 
I hear America singing; an anthology 
of folk poetry; il. by Robert_Lawson; 
with an_introduction by Carl Van 
Doren. Winston 1937 $2 811.08 
346p il 
1 American ballads and songs 2 Ameri- 
can poetry—Collections 
“A generous selection of folk poems of 
the westward movement, the gold rush, 
cowboys, homesteading, lumberjacks, sea 
chanties, Negro poems, mountain songs, and 
habitant verses. The author has tested each 
one with boys somewhere in the United 
States and has had a real response. Good 
type on warm ivory-colored paper, with 
lively illustrations in red, and black and 
white. The book will be welcomed by boys 
and many men. Title, author, and first line 
indexes.’’ Bkl 


Bartlett, John, 1820-1905, comp. 

Familiar quotations; a collection of pas- 
sages, phrases, and proverbs traced to 
their sources in ancient and modern 
literature. 11th ed rev and enl ied by) 
Christopher Morley rand) L. D. Everett 
Little 1937 $5 808.8Q 
1578p 
1 Quotations 


“Contains nearly twice as many excerpts 
as the edition of 1911. The quotations are 
arranged in chronological order, all the 
selections from an author being grouped 
together. . Indexed and cross-indexed it 
is as near a perfect tool as can 
vised.’’ Religious bk. club bul. 


be de- 


Joyce, James, 1882- 
Collected poems. Viking 1937 $2 821 
63p front 
“Fifty lyrics of great delicacy and sim- 
plicity. Two thirds of them were included in 
‘Chamber music,’ published by Huebsch in 
1918, the others are hitherto unpublished in 
America.’’ Bkl. 


Mitchell, Joseph : 
My ears are bent. Sheridan 1938 $2.50 
818 
284p il 
Sketches from personal interviews with 
an amazing array of characters such as fan- 
dancers, Bowery derelicts, Negro revivalists, 
immi nt shop-keepers, saloon keepers, 
etc. Taken from the author's stories in the 
bt Telegram, Herald Tribune and New 
orker 


900 


Bertram, James M. . 

First act in China; the story of the Sian 
mutiny. Viking 1938 $3 951 

284p il 

1 China—History 2 Sian, China 

Published in England under title: Crisis 
in China 

Map on end papers 

Only one journalist t through to the 
remote town where ang Kai-Shek was 
held captive and, when the Generalissimo 
was released, he stayed on and put together 
the amazing story of the abduction and 


History 


its significance in the Chinese struggle 
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Chamberlin, William Henry, 1897- 


Japan over Asia. Little 1937 $3.50 952 
395p il 
1 China—Foreign relations 2 Eastern 


question (Far East) 3 Japan—Foreign re- 

lations 4 Japan—Politics and government 

Map on end papers 

“Neither an indictment nor a vindication 
of Japan’s expansionism, but an objec- 
tive report of the main events and causes 
of Japan's drive in Asia.’’ Preface 


Fodor, Marcel William, 1890- 


Plot & counterplot in central Europe; 
conditions south of Hitler; introduction 
by John Gunther. Houghton 1937 $3.50 

940.5 

317p il 

1 Balkan peninsula 2 Europe—Politics 

Map on end papers 

Summaries of events, personalities and 
policies of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, the Balkan countries and Germany 
since the World war 


Hartman, Gertrude 


Medieval days and ways. Macmillan 1937 
5 940.1 
332p il 
1 Civilization, Medieval 
“This description of medieval life is given 
in clear and simple but picturesque lan- 
guage and covers all phases of the times 
in Europe: industry, social customs, trade, 
travel and religion. . More material is 
taken from English life than any other, but 
conditions peculiar to the continental coun- 
tries are not neglected.’’ Horn book 


Hinton, Harold Boaz, 1898- 


America gropes for peace. Johnson pub 
1937 $2 909 
214p il maps 
1 History, Modern 2 International law 
and relations 3 U.S.—Foreign relations 
4 World politics 
“An elementary but competent summary 
of international relations, the attitudes 


towards war and democracy in various 
countries. and a résumé of recent events 
and their influence on American policy. 
Bkl. 


Sheahan, Henry Beston, 1888- ed. 


American memory; being a mirror of the 
stirring and picturesque past of Amer- 


icans and the American nation. . . by 
Henry Beston rpseud). Farrar 1937 
$3.50 973 


498p 

1 U.S.—History—Sources 

“A collection of contemporary writings 
which trace the history of the United States 
and portray the life of the people from the 
earliest settlements to the presidency of 


Theodore Roosevelt.’’ Book rev. digest 
Snow, Edgar 
Red star over China. Random house 1938 
3 951 
474p il 


1 China—History 2 China—Politics and 


government 3 Communism—China 


Maps on end papers ! 

A record that covers the life of China 
from 1927 up to late August, 1937, and ex- 
plains clearly the extraordinary events 
and intrigues that finally resulted in the 
united stand of China against Japan 
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Baidukov, Georgi Filipovich ~ 
Over the North pole; tr. from the Rus- 
sian by Jessica Smith; with a preface 


by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Harcourt 
1938 $1.50 919.8 
99p il 

1 Aeronautics—Flights 2 Arctic regions 


3 North pole 


Story of the first trans-Polar flight by one 
of the three Soviet aviators who flew the 
ANT-25 from Moscow to Portland, Oregon 


Blixen, Karen (Dinesen) baroness 
Out of Africa, by Isak Dinesen rpseud). 


Random house 1938 $2.75 916.7 
389p 
1 Kenya colony and protectorate—Descrip- 


tion and travel 


A record of the author's life on a Kenya 
coffee plantation, of the natives and their 
primitive festivals, of big game and of 
— the gazelle who came to live at the 
arm 


Bush, Willard C. 


Pahang. Macmillan 1938 $2.50 
284p 


1 Malay peninsula—Description and travel 


To Pahang the narrator of this chronicle 
of tropic life was sent as manager of two 
rubber plantations. In addition to the story 
of his difficulties with the natives and ad- 
ventures in the jungle there is a background 
of interest in the description of rubber pro- 
duction 


915.9 


Ellsberg, Edward, 1891- 
Hell on ice; the saga of the “Jeannette.” 


Dodd 1938 $2.75 919.8 
421p 
1 Arctic regions 2 De Long, George 


Washington, 1844-1881 3 Jeannette (Ship) 
4 Siberia—Description and travel 
Map on end papers 


The story of the expedition which set out 
in 1879 to seek the North pole by way of 
the Behring sea, as might have been told 
by George Wallace Melville. Founded on 
the journals of Commander G. W. De Long 
and others, on the records of the naval 
court of inquiry and the Congressional in- 
vestigation 


Farson, Negley 
Transgressor in the 
1938 $2.50 
305p map 
1 South America—Description and travel 
“Travel articles describing a journey 
through the Caribbean and the Canal zone, 
down the west coast of South America, and 
across the Andes to Buenos Aires. Impres- 
sions of dictators, sidelights on politics 
and living conditions, but mainly personal 
anecdotes and characterizations of the 
people encountered—fellow travelers, na- 
tives, and officials—terse and often bald in 
language.’’ Bkl. 


Harcourt 
918 


tropics. 


Forbes, Mrs Rosita (Torr) 1893- 


Forbidden road—Kabul to Samarkand. 
Dutton 1937 $3.50 915.8 
289p il 
1 Asia, Central—Description and travel 
2 Turkestan, West—Description and 
travel 


“Altho she was assured that there were 
no facilities for travelers in the Soviet Cen- 
tral Asian Republics, the author made the 
journey thru Afghan territory, visited the 
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Republics, and reached Samarkand after 
an adventuresome trip. This record of her 
experiences is filled with stories of her en- 
counters with all classes of people, from 
the workers to the scientists and tech- 
nicians.’’ Book rev. digest 


Fox, Lorene K. 
Antarctic icebreakers. 

$2.50 

319p il (Junior bks) 

1 Antarctic regions 

“A history of Antarctic exploration from 
the time of Captain Cook’s expedition in 
the 1770s to Byrd and Ellsworth and Rymill 
in the 1930s.’’ Book rev. digest 

‘‘Many photographs taken during the ex- 
peditions, excellent format, and a style of 
writing less involved than the majority of 


Doubleday 1937 


919.9 


books on travel and exploration. .. Pri- 
marily of interest to boys fourteen and 
older.’’ Library journal 


Harkness, Mrs Ruth 
The lady and the panda; an adventure. 


Carrick 1938 $2.50 915.1 
288p il 

1 China—Description and travel 2 Pan- 
das 


Maps on end papers 

Unique adventures in the interior of China 
along the Tibetan border and the capture 
of a baby giant panda, the rare animal 
long sought by scientific expeditions 


Key, Charles Edward 
Story of twentieth-century 
Knopf 1937 $3.50 
310p il 
1 Discoveries (in geography) 2 Explorers 
A selection of the “most important or 
significant expeditions’’ of the twentieth 
century. Includes the explorations of such 
places as the Amazon, Asia, Tibet, North 
Pole, Sahara, South Pole, Mount Everest, 
etc. 


Langdon, William Chauncy, 1871- 
Everyday things in American life, 1607- 


exploration. 


1776. Scribner 1937 $3 917.3 
353p il 
1 U.S.—History—Colonial period 2 U.S.— 


Social life and customs (20 anals) 

“How the early colonists lived, what they 
ate, what they worked at, how they 
travelled, all helped out with a variety of 


illustrative material. Primer prose.”’ New 

Yorker 
Lyons, Eugene, 1898- __ 

Assignment in Utopia. Harcourt 1937 
$3.50 914.7 
658p 
1 Communism 2 Journalists—Correspond- 
ence, reminiscences, etc. 3 Russia— 


Description and travel 


An account of the author's years of grow- 
ing disillusionment in Russia, where he 
served as an American newspaper cor- 
respondent from 1928 to 1934 


Seaton, George W. 
Let’s go to the West Indies (how to get 


the most out of your trip). Prentice- 
Hall 1938 $3.50 917.29 
331p 

1 West Indies—Description and travel 
(5 anals) 


Written primarily for the cruise pas- 
senger to tell him what to see for interest, 
what to do for amusement and what to buy 
for remembrance during the limited time of 
the ship’s calls in various West Indian is- 
lands 
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B or 92. Biography 


Anthony, Katharine Susan, 1877- 
Louisa May Alcott. Knopf 1938 $3 92 
304p il 
1 Alcott, Louisa May, 1832-1888 2 Alcott 
family 
A life written for adults. It is also a 
biography of the Alcott family. Much re- 
search and use of original materials re- 
sult in a clear picture of Miss Alcott as 
well as the life in Concord of the mid- 
nineteenth century 


Chapman, John Jay, 1862-1933 
John Jay Chapman and his letters tby) 
M. A. DeW. Howe. Houghton 1937 $4 
92 
498p il 
I Howe, Mark Antony De Wolfe, 1864- 
“A 19th century New Yorker with a per- 
sonality suggestive of Renaissance Italy 
stands forth self-revealed in this  - 
Mr Chapman's books and articles, which 
were fairly numerous, were known to per- 
sons who kept in the forefront of civic and 
intellectual affairs, and some of his writ- 
ings, such as his memoir of his son, Vic- 
tor, who was killed in the World war, 
contained biographical suggestions. Yet the 
impassioned, capricious, virile personality 
of an exceptional American. reformer 
and intellectual playboy, is here presented 
to the public for the first time.’’ Spring- 
field Republican 


Dimnet, Ernest, 1866- 
My new world. Simon & Schuster 1937 
92 


Continues the story of the author's life 
begun in “‘My old world.’’ This book is in 
three parts: the first deals with his years 
of teaching in Paris; the second with the 
war years; and the third and longest part 
with the post-war years, particularly with 
his numerous visits to America 


Ellsworth, Lincoln, 1880- 
Beyond horizons. Doubleday 1937 $3.50 
92 


403p il 

1 Antarctic regions 2 Arctic regions 

“Autobiography of the frail boy reared in 
luxury who chose for himself a life of 
rigorous adventure and hardship in the 
uncharted wastes of the world. Explorer 
in both the Arctic and Antarctic, con- 
queror of both Poles, Mr. Ellsworth’s life 
embraces the maximum of excitement and 
adventure.”’ Ontario library review 


Enters, Angna 
First person plural. Stackpole sons 1937 


92 
386p il 


1 Mime 2 Voyages and travels 


“In this autobiography of an Amerivan 
exponent of the art of mime the author 
not only describes the trend of her life, 
but also recounts the background and evo- 
lution of the figures which compose her 
repertory.’’ Book rev. digest 


Herndon, William Henry, 1818-1891 
Hidden Lincoln; ted. by: Emanuel Hertz. 
Viking 1938 $5 92 
461p il 
1 Lincoln, Abraham, 1809-1865 


Contains letters which Lincoln's law part- 
ner, Herndon, wrote to biographers of his 
day, letters which he received from people 
who had known Lincoln, and unpublished 
articles originally intended for inclusion in 
Herndon’'s life of Lincoln 


Hunt, Frazier, 1885- , 
One American, and his attempt at edu- 
cation. Simon & Schuster 1938 $3 92 

400p 

“Hunt’s war experiences and anecdotes 
of the great and near-great may make the 
most diverting renee. but what is in- 
trinsically most appealing in his book... 
is his story of the first years of his life 
in the American Middle West. For it is the 
story, too, of the older, pre-Ford America. 
It is American history in miniature.’’ Books 

(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


Lockhart, Robert Hamilton Bruce, 1887- 
Son of Scotland. Putnam 1938 $3 92 
325p 
Reminiscences of the author's early days, 
enriched by references and allusions to 
Scottish scenes and history 


Lutes, Mrs Della (Thompson) 
Home grown. Little 1937 $1.75 92 
272p 
1 Cookery 2 Country life 
“A sequel to ‘The country kitchen,’ with 
the little girl, through whose eyes we see 
the picture, two years older. The same 
pees as those in the older book are there, 
ut different episodes and food recipes are 
given.’’ Ontario library review 


Smart, Charles Allen, 1904- 


R. F. D. Norton 1938 $2.50 92 
314p 
1 Farm life 2 Ohio—Social life and cus- 
toms 
The author and his wife from the East 
learned about animals, crops, people, co- 


operatives, and the Government during the 
first three years spent on their Ohio farm 


Sutherland, James Runcieman, 1900- 
Defoe. Lippincott 1938 $3.50 92 
p il 


1 Defoe, Daniel, 16617-1731 

“From the author’s intensive research 
comes a new portrait which does not ma- 
terially change the judgment of history. ; 
The value of the present work lies in its 
restrained humor and its new shadings of 
emphasis, its complete documentation and 
single-minded attention to Defoe the hu- 
man being.’’ Book-of-the-month club news 


Untermeyer, Louis, 1885- 
Heinrich Heine: paradox and poet; th: 
life. Harcourt 1937 $3.75 9 
403p il 
1 Heine, Heinrich, 1797-1856 
“The biography . . . embodies the results 
of sound historical research which has 
brought into the picture some new factual 
material.’’ Christian century 


Zweig, Stefan, 1881- 

Conqueror of the seas; the story of Ma 
gellan; tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul 
Viking 1938 $3.50 92 

335p il 

1 Magellan, Ferdinand, d. 1521 

ages around the world 

The story of “the most wonderful of all 
voyages of discovery—Ferdinand Magellan, 
who started from Seville with five little 
ships to circumnavigate the globe. Was not 
this the most glorious Odyssey in the his- 
tory of mankind, the departure of two hun- 
dred and sixty-five resolute men of whom 
only eighteen got back to Spain on a 
crumbling vessel, but with the flag of 
triumph flying at the masthead?’’ Intro- 
duction 


2 Voy - 
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Bromfield, Louis, 1896- 
The rains came; a novel of modern India. 
Hesper 1937 $2.75 F 
Pp 


“A long novel dealing with life in a 
modern native Indian state. A group of 
people—Indians, Europeans and Americans, 
are heen some more, some less con- 
sciously and eagerly, to raise the state to 
a way of living equal to Occidental stand- 
ards. Disaster, earthquake, flood, and 
plague wipe out many of their achieve- 
ments, bring tragedy and death to some, 
but leave a remnant ready to go on.’’ 
Book rev. digest 


Buck, Mrs Pearl (Sydenstricker) 1892- 
This proud heart. Reynal 1938 $2.50 F 
87ip (John Day book) 

“The American scene and American char- 
acters. This novel concerns a woman with 
the creative impulse who must have not 
only love, children and home, but also her 
work as a sculptor. The story is of the 
conflict into which her gift brings her with 
everyone whom she knows and loves.’’ 
Huntting 


Christie, Mrs Agatha (Miller) 
Death on the Nile. Dodd 1937 $2 F 


26p 
1 Mystery and detective stories 
The author’s ‘“‘main achievement .. . lies 


in covering up the killer who ran amuck 
on the S. 8S. Karnak while some highly 
polished friends and enemies were return- 
ing from the Second Cataract; among them, 
fortunately, was Hercule Poirot, the little 
Belgian detective who saw death comin 


well in advance.’’ Books (N.Y. Heral 
Tribune) 

Gunnarsson, Gunnar, 1889- 

Ships in the sky; comp. from Uggi 


Greipsson’s notes. Bobbs 1938 $2.50 F 
387p 


“The novel is autobiographical as writ- 
ten from the notes of one Uggi Greipsson 
ran Icelander); up to the eighth year of his 
life. In first person singular, the author 
identifies himself with Uggi and tells the 
story through his eyes.’’ N.Y. Times 


Lawrence, Josephine 
Bow down to wood and stone. 
1938 $2.50 
355p 


“Traces the influence of the vice of self 
sacrifice in the lives of three sisters, middle- 
aged and middle-class Americans. . . The 
author points the moral through her mouth- 
piece, the sole male playing an important 
part in the story: sacrifice, to have value, 
must be made without thought of recom- 
pense.’”’ Sat. rev. of lit. 


Little 
F 


Lewis, Sinclair, 1885- 
The prodigal parents; a novel. Double- 
day 1938 $2.50 F 
p 


The story of “a growing revolt of parents 
against the revolt of youth... fresh, amus- 
ing and decidedly incisive comment on a 
= situation.’’ Books (N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une 


Morrison, Mrs Lucile (Phillips) 
Lost queen of Egypt; decorations by 


Franz Geritz; frontispiece by Winifred 


Brunton. Stokes 1937 $2.50 F 
367p il 


1 Egypt—History—Fiction 
Map on end papers 
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A novel based on the life of Princess 
Ankhsenamon from five to fifteen years of 
age. At twelve she married Tutankhaman 
and became queen of Egypt 


Nathan, Robert, 1894- 
Winter in April. Knopf 1938 $2 F 
28p 


“A scholarly grandfather ponders over 
the mysterious ways of his fifteen-year- 
old orphaned granddaughter who lives with 
him. On one day she is a child; on another 
day she is desperately in love with his 
secretary, a,German exile. The engrossing 
affair of the first dance frock runs through- 
out the charmingly told, tender tale.’’ Bkl. 


Rodocanachi, C. P. 

Forever Ulysses; a novel; tr. by Patrick 
Leigh-Fermor. Viking 1938 $2.50 F 
315p 
“A success story of a modern Greek, of 

interest chiefly as a study of the Greek 
temperament and ability. Ulysses began as 
a bootblack on an Aegean island; he was 
an opportunist, shrewd and unscrupulous, 
and his fantastic adventures that led him 
around the world, were always in pursuit 
of money. In his final stage, as a mys- 
terious, powerful armament magnate, there 
is a suggestion of Zaharoff’s career. Eng- 
lish title: No innocent abroad.’’ Bkl. 


Children’s Books 


Benét, Laura : 
The boy Shelley; il. by James MacDon- 
ald. Dodd 1937 $2 92 
307p il 
1 Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 1792-1822 
“Biography of the poet Shelley from the 
age of nine to his eighteenth birthday. He 
is shown defending the oppressed, at school 
in Sion academy, then at Eton, refusing to 
countenance the fag system, and finally in- 
spired by a vision of his future. For older 
boys and girls.’’ Book rev. digest 


Bible 
Animals of the Bible; a picture book by 
Dorothy P. Lathrop; with text selected 
by Helen Dean Fish from the King 
James Bible. Stokes 1937 $2 
67p il 
1 Bible—Natural history 2 Picture books 


‘Dorothy Lathrop’s love and understand- 
ing of animals, the sensitiveness and joy 
with which she draws them, make her the 
ideal artist for such a volume. It is more 
than a beautiful picture book, for she has 
studied the fauna and flora of Bible lands 
until each animal and bird, each flower 
= tree, is true to natural history.’’ N.Y. 

imes 


Bronson, Wilfrid Swancourt, 1894- 
Wonder world of ants. Harcourt 1937 
$1.50 595 
87p il 
1 Ants 


In addition to descriptions of the familiar 
types of ants the author tells of devastating 
army ants of Africa, hunter ants, farmer 
ants, thief ants, slave-making ants and 
= varieties found in all parts of the 
wor 


Davison, Frank Dalby 
Children of the dark people; an Austra- 
lian folk tale; il. by Pixie O’Harris. 
Coward-McCann 11937) $2 F 
209p il 
1 Australia—Fiction 


A simple tale of two aboriginal children 
who became lost and found their way home 
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Davison, Frank D.—Continued 

again with the help of nature’s kindly 
spirits 

“The author's fantasy is pleasantly com- 
bined with humor. ‘Children of the Dark 
People’ is a book that will broaden a child's 
horizon and make him feel that he, too, 
is adventuring in a strange and lovely 
land.’’ N.Y. Times 


Farjeon, Eleanor, 1881- 

Martin Pippin in the daisy-field; il. by 
Isobel and John Morton-Sale. Stokes 
1937 $2.50 F 
320p il 
1 England—Stories 2 Fairy tales 
“A Sussex fleld is the setting for stories 

told to the children of the girls who listened 
to ‘Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard.’ 
Rich in imagination and feeling for the 
English countryside.’’ N.Y. public lib. 


Flack, Marjorie 
The restless robin. Houghton 1937 $1.50 
E 


unp il 
1 Robins—Fiction 


“A charming story of the American robin 
told in text and pictures for younger chil- 
dren. In February. . . Mr. Robin sets out 
for the North and finally comes to 
New Hampshire. . The illustrations are 
lovely. Every detail is given the most care- 
ful attention, and one can fairly see the 
trees swelling and the buds bursting as the 
season progresses. Although the birds are 
named, there is no personification and all 
— material is accurate.’’ Library jour- 
n 


Fyleman, Rose, 1877- ed. 
Here we come a’piping. Stokes 11937) $1 
821.08 
83p il 
1 Poetry—Collections 


“A gay mixture of poetry, old and new, 
for the youngest readers. Most of the poems 
are short and many will be easily memorized 
by youthful readers or listeners.’’ Wis. bul. 


om Mrs Alice (Crew) and Crew, Fleming 


Each in his way; stories of famous ani- 
mals; drawings by Kurt Wiese. Oxford 
1937 $2 F 

180p il 

1 Animals—Stories (5 anals) 

“In various ways, the animals who are 
the characters in these ten stories have 
proved their heroism and expressed their 
individuality. One characteristic which they 
have in common is a fine devotion to duty 
and dauntless spirit.’’ Wis. bul. 


Geisel, Theodor Seuss 
And to think that I saw it on Mulberry 
street, by Dr Seuss rpseud). Vanguard 
1937 $1 E 
unp il 
1 Picture books 


“A fresh, inspiriting picture-story book in 
bright colors with an inimitable story in 
rhyme. As convincing to a child as to 
the psychologist in quest of a book with 
an appeal to the child’s imagination.’’ A. 
C. Moore 


Gill, Richard Cochran 
Manga; an Amazon jungle Indian; il. by 


H. M. Stoops. Stokes 1937 $2 F 
268p il 

1 Ecuador—Fiction 2 Indians of South 
America—Fiction 
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The story of an Indian boy of Ecuador, 
of his background and tribal customs and 
of his friendship and adventures with a 
young American photographer into the ter- 
ritory of the headhunters 


Keith, Harold, 1903- 


Boy’s life of Will Rogers; il. by K. S. 
Woerner. Crowell 1937 $2 92 
271p il 
1 Rogers, Will, 1879-1935 


“A readable and well authenticated biog- 
raphy written by a man who knows the 
background thoroughly.’’ N.Y. public Lib. 


King, Eleanor and Pessels, Wellmer 


Insect people. Harper 1937 $1.25 595 
63p il 
1 Insects 
Brief descriptions accompany enlarged 


photographs of common insects and spiders 


Lee, Mrs Melicent Humason 
Marcos; a mountain boy of Mexico; pic- 





tures by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Whitman, A. 1937 $2 F 
79p il 
1 Mexico—Fiction 2 Zapotec Indians— 
Fiction 


The adventures of Marcos, a Zapotec 
Indian of Mexico, who set out from his 


native village to seek his fortune in 
Oaxaca 

Means, Mrs Florence (Crannell) 1891- 
Singing wood; a college story; il. by 


M. de V. Lee. 
241p il 
1 California—Fiction 2 School stories 


The story of a girl who worked her way 
thru a coeducational college in California. 
Continues the characters in the author's 
earlier book ‘“‘Dusky Day’’ 


Morgan, De Wolfe 
Messenger to the pharaoh; a story of 
ancient Egypt; il. by William O’Brian 
Longmans 1937 $2 F 
312p il 


1 Egypt—History—Fiction 2 Pyramids— 
Fiction 3 Mystery and detective stories 


The story of a young E tian who 
solved a mystery during the building of the 
great pyramid 


Ross, Mrs Margaret Isabel, 1897- 


Houghton 1937 $2 F 


White wind; an account of the Oates 
land party of the Biggers’ Antarctic 
expedition of 193- to 193-; il. by Paul 
Quinn. Harper 1937 $2 F 
240p il 


1 Antarctic regions—Fiction 

Maps on end papers 

“A year with a scientific expedition to 
the Antarctic told mostly by excerpts from 
diaries. Rube and Jerry are members of 
one of the parties and to them every kind 
of arctic disaster happens, even to losing 
their sled and dogs, and almost their lives, 
down a crevasse. Although they start out 
ealously they emerge staunch friends. For 
rg and some girls twelve to sixteen.”’ 





Seredy, Kate 

White stag, written and il. by Kate 
Seredy. Viking 1937 $2 F 
95p il 
1 Hungary—History—Fiction 2 Legends, 
Hungarian 
“Hero tale of the legendary founding of 
Hungary, when the twins Hunor and 
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Magyar, and Bendeguz, and finally his son 
Atilla, led their people to their promised 
land, guided at times by the white stag 
and the red eagle.’’ Book rev. digest 
“Tilustrated by the author with in- 
terpretative drawings of great strength and 


beauty. A book with wide appeal.’’ Horn 
book 
Singer, Caroline, 1888- and Baldridge, 


Cyrus Le Roy, 1889- 
Ali lives in Iran. Holiday 1937 $1.75 F 


Tip il 

1 Persia—Fiction 

Map on end papers 

The life of a ten-year old Muhammadan 
boy and his Jewish, Christian, and Zo- 
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roastrian neighbors. Describes and pictures 
modern Persian life against its ancient cul- 
ture with emphasis on religious and racial 
tolerance through understanding 


Williamson, Thames Ross, 1894- : 

Last of the gauchos; a boys’ tale of Ar- 
gentine adventure; il. by Frank Hub- 
bard. Bobbs 1937 $2 

301p il 

1 Argentine Republic—Fiction 2 Gauchos 

—Fiction 

A story of the struggles of the Gauchos 
of the Argentine against the encroachment 
of civilization, of the adventures of Goya, 
son of a famous fighter, and of his at- 
tempts to adjust his life to the new ré- 
gZzime 


Check List of Sets of Printed Catalog Cards 


Listed below are the titles for which printed catalog cards are now available. New 
titles will be added to this list from time to time. 

So that catalog cards can be supplied at the lowest possible price, we have elimi- 
nated expensive bookkeeping by issuing coupons to be bought in advance and attached 
to your orders as required. Sheets of twenty 5-cent coupons are one dollar. 


How to Order Printed Catalog Cards 


Attach two 5-cent coupons (10c) for the first 


set of cards in your order and one 5-cent coupon (5c) for each additional set in the 


same order. 


When a book requires more than the average number of analytic cards, 


they are sold separately in sets at the price indicated with the title. 





Allen, F. C. Better basketball 

Anderson, M. The star-wagon 

Anthony, K. S. Louisa May Alcott 

Ayscough, Mrs F. W. Chinese women yester- 
day & to-day 

Baarslag, K. Robbery by mail 

Baidukov, G. F. Over the North pole 


Barnes, R. A. comp. I hear America singing 
Bartlett, J. comp. Familiar quotations 
Beard, M. History of the business man 


Benchley, R. C. After 1903—what? 
Benét, L. The boy Shelley 
Bertram, J. M. First act in China 


Bible. Animals of the Bible 
Blixen, K. D. baroness. Out of Africa 
Bridge, A. Enchanter's nightshade 


Bromfield, L. The rains came 

Bronson, W. S. Wonder world of ants 

Buck, Mrs P. S. This proud heart 

Bush, W. C. Pahang 

Caldwell, E. and White, M. B. 
their faces 

Chamberlin, W. H. 


You have seen 


Japan over Asia 


Chapman, J. J. John Jay Chapman and his 
letters 

Chase, S. Tyranny of words 

Chiang, Mme M. S. General Chiang Kai-shek 


Christie, Mrs A. M. 
Covarrubias, M. Island of Bali 

Crow, C. Four hundred million customers 
Curie, E. Madame Curie 


Death on the Nile 


Davison, F. D. Children of the dark people 
De Angeli, M. Petite Suzanne 
Deschin, J. Making pictures with the minia- 


ture camera 
Dimnet, E. My new world 
Earhart, A. Last flight 
Eastman, M. H. Index to fairy 
Ekman, K. Jean Sibelius 


tales 


Elisberg, E. Hell on ice 
Ellsworth, L. Beyond horizons 


Enters, A. First person plural 

Farjeon, E. Martin Pippin in the daisy-field 

Farson, N. Transgressor in the tropics 

Flack, M. The restless robin 

Fodor, M. W. Plot & counterplot in central 
Europe 

Forbes, Mrs R. T. Forbidden road—Kabul to 
Samarkand 

Fox, L. K. Antarctic icebreakers 

Fraprie, F. R. and Jordan, F. I. eds. Photo- 
graphic hints & gadgets 

Furnas, C. C. and Furnas, Mrs S. V. M. Man, 


bread and destiny 

Fyleman, R. Here we come a’piping 

Gall, Mrs A. C. and Crew, F. H. Each in his 
way 

Geisel, T. S. And to think that I saw it on 
Mulberry street 

Gill, R. C. Manga 

Gunnarsson, G. Ships in the sky 

Haligran, M. A. Tragic fallacy 


Harkness, Mrs R. The lady and the panda 
Harpole, J. pseud. Leaves from a surgeon's 
case-book 


Hartman, G. Medieval days and ways 
Havighurst, W. Upper Mississippi 
Herndon, W. H. Hidden Lincoln 

Hinton, H. B. America gropes for peace 
Hoover, J. E. Persons in hiding 

Hunt, F. One American 

Hunt, M. L. Susan, beware! 

Hurlock, E. B. Modern ways with babies 
Joyce, J. Collected poems 

Keith, H. Boys’ life of Will Rogers 


Key, C. E. Story of twentieth-century ex- 
ploration 


Kiesling, B. C. Talking pictures 
King, E. and Pessels, W. Insect people 
La Farge, O. The enemy gods 
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Langdon, W. C. Everyday things in American 
life, 1607-1776 
This book has 20 analytic entries. With- 
out analytics, regular rate; with analytics 
15 cents extra 
Lawrence, J. Bow down to wood and stone 
Lee, Mrs M. H. Marcos 
Lewis, S. The prodigal parents 
Lin, Y. The importance of living 
Lockhart, R. H. B. Son of Scotland 


Longworth, Mrs A. R. and Roosevelt, T. comps. 
Desk drawer anthology 


Ludwig, E. Cleopatra 

Lundberg, F. America’s 60 families 

Lutes, Mrs D. T. Home grown 

Lyons, E. Assignment in Utopia 

Means, Mrs F. C. Singing wood 

Mitchell, J. My ears are bent 

Morgan, De W. Messenger to the Pharaoh 
Morrison, Mrs L. P. The lost queen of Egypt 
Nathan, R. Winter in April 


New York herald tribune. 
America’s cook book 


Page, K. Must we go to war? 


Home institute. 


Librarians, 
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Parton, E. Vinny Applegay 

Rodocanachi, C. P. Forever Ulysses 

Rogers, F. and Beard, A. 5000 years of 

Roosevelt, Mrs E. R. This is my story 

Roosevelt, Mrs E. R. This troubled 

Ross, Mrs M. I. White wind 

Sackville-West, V. M. Pepita 

Seaton, G. W. Let’s go to the West Indies 

Seldes, G. V. Your money and your life 

Seredy, K. White stag 

Sheahan, H. B. American memory 

Shultz, W. J. Your taxes 

Singer, C. and Baldridge, C. Le R. 
in Iran 

Smart, C. A. R. F. D. 

Snow, E. Red star over China 

Stein, G. Everybody’s autobiography 

Sutherland, J. R. Defoe 

Untermeyer, L. Heinrich Heine: the life 

Van Loon, H. W. The arts 

Williamson, T. R. Last of the gauchos 

Zweig, S. Conqueror of the seas 


glass 


world 


Ali lives 


WILL JAMES AT HOME 
By Margaret Flack * 


AS the sun was setting behind the tawny 
bluffs which surround Billings, Montana, 
we opened the wide gate and timidly walked 
up the driveway to Will James’ home, which 
is in the shadow of one of these bluffs. It is 
small, set well back from the road, and the 
grounds are enclosed by corral fences, for 
Will James has here with him two of his 
horses from his ranch. When we reached the 
house we knocked on the porch door. The 
door was opened and a tall thin man with 
black curly hair pushed back from his fore- 
head was silhouetted against the light from 
the room. He wore a pair of blue jean pants, 
overalls to us, and a white shirt open at the 
neck. Except for the chaps this is the cus- 
tomary cowboy outfit. 

I asked if he were Will James. He replied 
that he was, in the same soft drawl which 
one can almost hear in his writing. When we 
told him our errand, namely to have him 
autograph his books for us, he replied that if 
we would wait for a few minutes until he 
was finished eating his dinner he would be 
glad to do it. He offered us chairs on his 
porch, which we declined in favor of walking 
outside to see his horses. If these animals 
served as models in his stories, it is no 
wonder that Will James can put into writing 
the personalities of horses. 

When we returned, Will James was waiting 
for us and we entered the living room thru 
French windows from a terrace. The room 
was small enough to be cosy and large enough 
to be roomy. On the floor by the windows 
was a bearskin rug that was not only large 





* Student, 
Minnesota. 


College of Education, University of 


but also thick with long brown fur. On one 
side of the room was an old-fashioned black 
horse hair couch. Above it was mounted a 
large white bull’s head of the West Highland 
breed which he had raised on his own ranch. 
Across from the windows was the fireplace 
above which hung the clock. Different from 
all other clocks, this one was not only hand- 
made, but handmade from a copper frying 
pan, the back of which formed the face of 
the clock, and a knife and fork of the 
ordinary variety its hands. On the bookcase 
at one side of the fireplace a pair of green 
bowlegged cowboy book ends held together 
some of his own books. 

Across the room from the horsehair couch 
was a horsehair rocking chair. It was there 
that Will James sat to autograph his books 
for us. Sitting in the old black rocker, he 
lifted from one side of it a tiny tile-topped 
table which he placed in front of him, and 
stretching one long leg out on either side of 
the small table he wrote on the fly leaf of 
my book Smoky, “To Margaret Flack with 
best wishes from the author—Sincerely Will 
James °37. Glad to’ve met you too.” This 
was done no doubt in the same position in 
which he wrote his authentic stories of 
western cowboy life. They are authentic, for 
Will James told us that he has spent prac- 
tically all of his days as a cowboy. So the 
life that he loves and knows best is what he 
likes to write about. “It’s the only life I 
know to write of,” he told me. 

When I left, he asked one thing—that the 
gate be carefully closed, for if it wasn’t, his 
two horses would escape and make for the 
home ranch some hundred miles to the west 











ADVERTISING PAGBS REMOVED 


SPRING HOBBYCRAFT BOOKS 


THE ABC OF 
ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By Arvin M. PETERSON 









Instructions for making many simple but effective devices—baths, 
houses, feeding trays, etc. Tells also what trees, bushes, and vines 
to plant in order to make a bird sanctuary of the yard. $1.50 


BOY BIRDHOUSE PERMANENT 
ARCHITECTURE BIRD HOUSES 
By Leon H. Baxter By GLADSTONE CALIFF 
Gives boys directions for constructing The author carefully explains how to 
bird houses and teaches them to like build bird houses, how to finish them, 
birds and to know something of their and how to hold birdhouse contests. 
habits. $1.00 $1.00 





MODEL BOATS MODEL BOAT 

FOR JUNIORS BUILDING 

By Craupe W. Horst 3y JouN W. CAVILEER 
Prepared especially for begin- 


ners. The modefs are arranged 
according to building difficulty. 


Mr. Cavileer illustrates in de- 
tail the construction of hulls 
Every step is described simply and equipment, not only of 
and clearly. Excellent illustra- model sailing yachts, but also 
tions. $2.00 of model power boats. $1.65 





FURNISHING THE 
HOME GROUNDS 


By Ken F. SHEPARDSON 


For the amateur craftsman. Includes benches, gates, fences, 
arches, trellises, chairs, garden seats .. . literally hundreds of 
suggestions for increasing the attractiveness of yard and garden, 
Contains numerous working drawings. 80 cents 





THE FLAT BOW 
By Hunt and Metz 


Contains simplified directions for making flat bows, bow strings, arrows, etc. Various 
processes illustrated. 50 cents 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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FEBRUARY 
(Continued from the March Bulletin) 


February 17. The American Printing 
House for the Blind will issue an edition 
of 300 “talking books” (phonograph record- 
ings) of Clarence Day’s Life With Mother. 


February 27. Alexander Woollcott does 
not deny that his hat is in the ring for a 
library trusteeship in Castleton, Vt. His 
“utterly revolutionary” platform advocates 
that “the people of Castleton return the books 
to the library once they’ve taken them out.” 


February 27. Dr. Chester Noyes- Green- 
ough, former dean of Harvard College and 
authority on seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury English literature, died at his home near 
Boston in his sixty-fourth year. 


February 28. John Masefield’s plan for the 
revival of poetry-reading in public houses 
has had six months of rosy success. The 
fiftieth recital will be that of Charles (grand- 
son of Lord Tennyson) and Julian Tennyson 
at the Radcliffe Arms. 


February 28. Theodore Dreiser made ap- 


plication for permission to appeal a judg- 
ment of $16,393.69, obtained against him 
by the Liveright Publishing Company and 


representing overpayments on royalties, etc.; 
he filed a counter claim of $67,500 for his 
publisher’s defaults on contract. This “gross 
miscarriage of justice,” said Dreiser, “will 
substantially wipe out my financial resources.” 


MARCH 


March 1. Bernard DeVoto resigned from 
the Saturday Review of Literature after a 
brief term as editor. George Stevens is his 
successor. 


March 1. Gabriele D’Annunzio, poet, Fas- 
cist idealist, and war hero, died at his villa 
on Lake Garda, in his seventy-fifth year. As 
a lad he is said to have rambled over the 
romantic foothills of Maiella and browsed 
among the old manuscripts in the ancient 
library of San Benedetto. He was a poet, 
dramatist, and novelist of enormous literary 
and financial success. In the cavalry, in- 
fantry, and navy he saw active service, and 
afterwards lost an eye and wounded a wrist 
in aerial combats; but he had a longing to 
die spectacularly and once said that he would 
like to be blown from a twelve-inch cannon. 
He was fascinated by the art of cookery and 
spent hours in the study of witchcraft. He 
was president of the Academy of Italy. 

A Hundred and a Hundred and a Hundred 
and a Hundred Pages from the Secret Book 
of Gabriele D’Annunzio, Tempted to Die 


The Literary 


1938 


Calendar 














GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO 


March 12, 1863-March 1, 1938 

(1935) is the title of his last book. Thou- 
sands of his love letters were given to his 
confidential secretary and authorized biog- 
rapher, Tom Antongini; the American book 
rights for them have been obtained by Little, 
Brown & Co. and the serial rights by Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 


March 1, Clifton Fadiman, of the New 
Yorker, announced the American Booksellers’ 
Association annual Book Awards at a 
luncheon at the Astor: 

“The Bookseller's Find” (the most unde- 
servedly neglected book)—On Borrowed 
Time, novel, by Lawrence Watkin. 

Favorite Novel—The Citadel, by A. J. 
Cronin. 

Favorite Non-fiction—Madame 
Eve Curie. 

Most Original Book—400 Million Customers, 
by Carl Crow 


March 2. President Roosevelt began his 
history of the New Deal in Liberty; the net 
proceeds from this series and from the thirty 
United Features Syndicate articles, consisting 
of state-papers and press-conference notes, are 
to be “devoted to a useful public purpose 
under government direction” which happens 
to require legislation by Congress and can- 
not, therefore, be announced at present. 


March 3. 


Curie, by 


Three of the eight supposedly 


genuine Washington Irving pieces which were 
(Continued on page 502) 
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— 
_ PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
_ INFORMATION SERVICE 


| During 1937 the editorial staff was enlarged in order to 
publish a weekly bulletin of 24 pages instead of the usual 16 
pages. The result was an annual cumulated volume of 747 
pages, compared with 628 pages in 1936 and 615 pages in 
1935. 

Seventeen of the first 20 weekly bulletins in the current 
volume contain 24 pages. The !938 annual is expected to have 
more than 850 pages. 

In accordance with a request from a committee of the 
Special Libraries Association references were made for the 
first time to numerous current statistical releases of govern- 
ment agencies both in print and near-print. 

Selected articles in nearly 1000 periodicals were listed, as 
well as books, pamphlets and publications of national and local 
governments.. As in previous years, foreign publications in 
English were included. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE 
11 West 40th Street, New York 
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dnnouncing The Britannica Book of the Year 
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OS HE BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE 
a ))) YEAR, to be published in April, is pri- 
oS marily to keep your Britannica up-to- 
date. The first issue will do for the year 

1937 exactly what Britannica, itself, does for all 


[= 2 
Eg og 


— 


the preceding years. All of the articles, statistics, 
charts, and discoveries recorded therein will be 
written by world-famous authorities and will be 
in keeping with the same high standards that 
have given Britannica its unquestioned leader- 
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ship for 170 years. 
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For fee ther particulars wrtle Co 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


. ACTUAL SIZE 84X11 INCHES 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points 
2. A. J, Coomin; The COS scccccctosves 264 
2. Kenneth L. Roberts, Northwest Passage 204 
3. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 148 
4. Louis Bromfield, Rains Came .......... 142 
5. Sinclair Lewis, Prodigal Parents ...... 118 
6. Stuart Cloete, Turning Wheels ........ 88 
7. Vaughan Wilkins, And So—Victoria .... 70 
8. John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men .... 39 
9. Robert Nathan, Winter in April ...... 34 
10. Margery Sharp, The Nutmeg Tree .... 34 


non-fiction list is This Is My Story. 


CuILpRen’s Books: 


Peggy Covers Washington, by Emma 


field (Mass.), and Toronto. 





Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 


Comment: Altho we usually find that one month’s best sellers are the following month’s popular 
library books, this month the current library favorites closely parallel the nation’s best sellers as 
given in the New York Herald Tribune report. 
to Win Friends and Influence People, The Importance of Living, and Madame Curie are the 
titles which library patrons and bookstore customers alike are reading. The 
and Winter in April are the two new titles on the fiction list, and the sole newcomer to the 


The five children’s titles most in demand are: 
: Bugbee, 


Brothers Grimm, Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf, and Silver Chief to the Rescue, by John S. 
O’Brien. 
* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 


Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 


NON-FICTION 


AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and 

i PEt cau Dts ees bese0 66 se eee 204 
2. Lin Yu-t’ang, Importance of Living .... 170 
3. Eve Curie, Madame Curie ...........+.. 154 
4. Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s 60 Fam- 

Dt Hit eheh oe MidabAve gabe ve csceees 114 
5. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, The Arts... 85 
6. Emil Ludwig, The Nile ........cceeeees 74 
7. Eleanor Roosevelt, This is My Story .... 67 
8. Victor Heiser, American Doctor’s Odyssey 64 
9. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion ..... 60 
10. Eugene Lyons, Assignment in Utopia ... 58 


Thus The Citadel, Northwest Passage, Hou 


Prodigal Parents 


Roller Skates, by Ruth Sawyer, 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, by the 








(Continued from page 500) 
to be issued as A New Sketch Book have 
been identified by their own discoverer, George 
S. Hellman, New York bibliophile, as merely 
source material. Publication of the book has 
been indefinitely cancelled. 


March 3. Among The Best Short Stories of 
1938, for May publication, Esquire and Story 
magazines poll the heaviest representation. 


March 3. Robert Paine Scripps, controlling 
stockholder of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
died aboard his yacht off the coast of lower 
California. At the age of twenty-one he was 
made editorial director and shortly after- 
wards editor in chief of Scripps-McRae 
newspapers, and in 1922 joined with Roy W. 
— to form the Scripps-Howard partner- 
ship. 


March 7. Luigi Federzoni, novelist and 
critic who turned to politics and Fascism was 
named, by Premier Benito Mussolini, presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Italy, to suc- 
ceed Gabriele d’Annunzio. The appointment 
has been interpreted as having more political 
than literary significance. 


March 9. Christopher Morley will spend 
three weeks on the Knox College campus 
(Galesburg, Ill.) and will deliver nine lec- 
tures on “Literature as Companionship.” 


March 11. Anna Louise Strong, writer and 
lecturer and founder of the Moscow Daily 
News, an English-language journal, arrived 
in New York after a sojourn of more than 


two months in China. She declared the 
Chinese to be adamant in their determination 
to continue armed resistance; the Japanese, 
she said, sought “peace with loot.” 


March 12. Ferdinand Lundberg and the 
Vanguard Press Inc., publishers of his Amer 
ica’s 60 Families, issued a retraction of the 
charges, made in that book, that E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. defrauded the 
U. S. Government on World War contracts. 
The du Pont Company thereupon dismissed 
its $150,000 libel suit against author and 
publisher. 


March 13. Clarence Darrow, eminent crim- 
inal lawyer, died in Chicago at the age of 
eighty. Darrow was the author of several 
books, among which are: Crime: Its Cause 
and Punishment and Story of My Life 


March 13. Gertrude Stein followed Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s example and suggestion and 
deposited a number of her manuscripts, in- 
cluding that of A Long Gay Book, in the 
Yale Library. 


March 14. Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, who un- 
til March 11 was Austria’s Chancellor, will 
be unable to supply the special introductory 
chapter for the American edition of his book, 
My Austria. Instead, Dorothy Thompson will 
prepare a preface for it. 

March 14. 


The American Booksellers’ As- 


sociation is sponsoring a monthly series of 
book and author luncheons, open to the pub- 
lic (at $2.00 a plate). 

















SUBJECT HEADINGS 
IN EDUCATION 


A systematic list for use 
in a dictionary catalog 


3y CLlype Petrus 
issociate Professor of Library Science, 
Emory University 


Preface by MARGARET MANN 
issociate Professor of Library Science, 
University of Michigan 








Improvements to be found in this 

the book new kind of subject-heading library 
tool are of more than passing im- 

What should the policy of the library be portance to all librarians, students of 


P ¥ : : education and _ research workers. 
: sity? What should it ne . : , peared 
in regard to publicity? What s They set a new high in scientific 


try to convey? What methods will methods for the selection of subject 
work? How can they be carried out? headings. 

Grouped together here are ways and 
means which have developed from 
necessity and experience. They are not 


Primarily, Subject Headings in 
Education, provides the most exten- 
sive and authoritative list of subject 


set forth as all inclusive, but with the headings yet selected for use in the 
hope that they may provide an adequate field of vr scape All the necessary 

° ° “Soe alen’c” 2 ‘Refe ¢ Dict” aie 
background for planning and carrying See also’s” and “Refer from’s” are 


there. In addition, the author takes 
a long, forward step by defining and 
illustrating each heading, quoting, in 
all instances the authorities used. 
Thus, the library world now has a 
Twenty concise, meaty chapters with new, different and definitely better 
bibliography and index upon many guide to some of its most bewilder- 
- ing problems. Of it, Miss Margaret 
Mann, in an illuminating preface 
says :— 


out an effective publicity program. 


the contents 





forms of publicity that have been ob- 
served or used successfully by the 
author. “If other fields of literature could be 
worked out with the same thoroughness, 
special libraries would be supplied with 
th th more scientific catalogs and _ catalogers 
e au or would be assured of aids which would 
lessen their work, strengthen their confi- 
, . . . . ; dence and broaden their influence. I com- 
Marie D. Loizeaux of the Public Li- mend this excellent work to librarians, to 
brary of New Rochelle, New York, is catalogers and to students of education as 
2 . . i — a helpful and valuable tool.” 
the 1937 chairman of the Publicity Com- 


mittee of the New York Association. 188 p cloth Postpaid $2.75 





An attractive pamphlet of 69 pages, the 
price is 60c. THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 

New York City 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York City 
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Georges Duhamel 


EORGES DUHAMEL, the French 

physician-novelist, is a clinical realist 
whose Pasquier Chronicles might be called a 
kind of artistic epitome of a long series of 
mental and physical diagnoses. 

Duhamel was born in Paris on June 30, 
1884. His father, a native of ile-de-France 
and grandson of a peasant, was first a dealer 
in medicinal herbs, then an apothecary, and 
in his middle forties studied to become a 
doctor. In school, young Georges had little 
academic application but many scattered in- 
terests. When he was not more than twelve 
he was a witness to several throat operations, 
and from that episode dates his determination 
to enter medicine. From an early age he 
had been a stubborn dabbler in verse, and 
in the course of his later study he wrote a 
novel, every page of which, however, he 
burned before the War. 

In 1906 Duhamel joined Charles Vildrac, 


Jules Romains, René Arcos, and others in 
converting a sunken old house in Crétail 
(near Paris) into a literary hospice, 


“Abbaye,” and with the printer Lenard, a 
pedal-press, and a mine of optimism this 
intellectual phalanstery produced several cred- 
itable volumes, of which Romains’ Vie 
Unanime is, perhaps, best known. Before 
the colony’s fiasco by fraud of a “benefactor” 
in 1908, came Duhamel’s betrothal to Mlle. 
Blanche Albane and the publication of his 


first book, Des Legendes des Batailles. But 
it was to his plays (“Dans l’Ombre des 
Statues” and “L’Oeuvre des Athlétes”) that 
he owed his earliest literary reputation. 

His courses in medicine came to a close 


in 1909 but his interest in the subject sur- 
vived his preparation for a licence in science; 
and during the years immediately preceding 
the War he found time to write four books. 
In 1914 Duhamel volunteered as a military 
surgeon, dressed every imaginable kind of 
bodily wound, supervised 2300 operations, and 
in odd moments of waiting assembled a nar- 
rative of extreme mercy, Vie des Martyrs. 
A year later came Civilization (1918), under 
the pseudonym “Denis Thévenin,” and the 
Prix Goncourt. 

With the writing of the so-called Salavin 
series Duhamel achieved the full stride of a 
novelist. Salavin is the humble Parisian 
archetype, almost pathologically aesthetic, 
with a certain likeness to Rousseau’s “natural 
man,” at odds with this unnatural, bewilder- 
ing, streamlined civilization. But Duhamel 
arrived at no airtight solution of the case for 
Salavin in these novels of the ’twenties; and 
variations of the same hypotheses emerge in 
his most mature work, the five Pasquier 
Chronicles, the last two of which, “St. John’s 
Eve” and “The House in the Desert” have 


only recently appeared in English. 
In this s 
human family 


universally 


saga of an almost 
ability 


the author tests the 





GEORGES DUHAMEL 


of the individual to live with society: first, 
in the family group, and afterwards in an 
experimental community. But in the end the 


characters are essentially unchanged and re 
tain their stubborn doubts, their ambiguous 
hopes, and their separate idealisms. Only a 
kind of negative optimism—a suggestion that 
they may make another attempt to integrat 
themselves with a social order—lifts the last 
pages of the book from complete dejection. 


The transition, of concept, from the earlier 
Vie des Martyrs, in which war is neither 
fanfare nor triumph but physical pain, is 
not a difficult one: for the novelist’s mate 


rials, whether they be, shell-shocked privates 
or unadjusted and confused civilians, are vi 
tims of one kind or another, and they are 
under the observation of a man who 
the anatomy of mental as well as 
suffering. The solemnity of the Pasquier 
Chronicles is somewhat neutralized not by 
the exhilaration of any forthright humor but 
by a quiet and subjective pathos. 

Yet Duhamel, it would seem, is quite cap- 
able of humor, is credited with wit, agil 
intelligence, a “nose that smiles,” anda brightly 
percipient eye. He keeps a house in Paris 
and another, hooded by towering trees, 
Valmondois, where he devotes plenty of time 
to his three sons, his “oeuvres préférées,” 
and, unlike most professional novelists, in 
sists upon keeping himself well informed on 
the events of the hour. He is a member of 
the Académie Francaise and the Académie 
de Medecine, president of the Alliance Fran- 
caise, and director of the Mercure de France. 
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SOVIET SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


in English, French and German* 


REPORTS OF THE ACADEMY OF BULLETIN OF BIOLOGY AND ExX- 
SCIENCE OF THE USSR PERIMENTAL MEDICINE OF USSR 

On mathematics, physics, natural science: Published preliminary communications concern- 

ee ae “~ technical practice. Pub- ing the experimental work of the laboratories 

: . : asta 7 “ of Scientific Research Institutes in USSR. In- 

1 year $12 single copy 40c cludes: General physiology, biochemistry, bio- 

ACTA PHYSICOCHIMICA URSS physics, experimental morphology, microbiology 


and immunobiology; genetics and mechanics of 


Magazine contains original contributions on ‘ 
i development, pharmacology, pathological physi- 


chemical physics. Two volumes (12 issues) : oa 
per year. ology. Monthly, published in two editions— 
1 year $8 single issue $1 one in Russian, the other in English, French 
: 7 and German. 
TECHNICAL PHYSICS OF THE USSR 1 year $4 single issue 40c 
Magazine contains original articles on technical 
physics. 12 issues (one volume) a year. 
1 year $8 single issue $1 ACTA MEDICA URSS 
PHYSIKALISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT DER Magazine for physicians, scientific workers. 
Articles on theoretical research and clinical 
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1 year $7.50 single issue 80c 1 year $3 single issue 80c 


* Each periodical contains articles in all three languages. 


practice. Also in Russian. 4 issues a year. 
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MEZHDUNARODNAJA KNIGA BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
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C. Day Lewis 


A* able spokesman for that group of 
Left-wing poets who emerged from Ox- 
ford during the first post-War decade is 
Cecil Day Lewis, and with the publication 
of his second novel, Starting Point, he re- 
mains (despite the nature of his literary 
vehicle) essentially a poet. 


C. Day Lewis was born in Ballintogher, 
Ireland, in 1904, and is descended, on his 
mother’s side, from Oliver Goldsmith. At 


the age of three he was taken to England 
to live, and when he was only six, he actu- 
ally made a conscious attempt to write. He 
was sent to Sherborne School and _ then 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, where he 
was a co-editor of Oxford Poetry, 1927. For 
eight years he held successively three posi- 
tions as schoolmaster, and then withdrew in 
1935 in order to apply himself entirely to the 
art of writing and to the political activities 
of the Left Wing. In 1928 he married Con- 
stance Mary King; they have two children 
and make their home at “Box Cottage” in 
Gloster. 

Day Lewis is, obviously, identified with a 
group-poetry and with a group-ideology which 
holds that “a revolution in literature is now 
taking place” but that “a revolution in society 
is incomparably more important, and without 
it the other would be futile and meaning- 
less. Evolution is the dance, revolutions 
are the steps.” But, he continues, it does not 
follow that any kind of lyric proselytizing is 
good poetry: 

. . . there is no reason why poetry should not also 

be propaganda. ... l one can say is that propa- 

ganda verse is to be condemned when the didactic 
is achieved at the expense of the poetic: poetry, 


in fact, whatever else it may or may not be, must 
be poetry—a sound, if obvious conclusion. 


Long accustomed to domestic ease and rural 
pleasures, he might well have decided to go 
to court for poetry in the decadent, though 
still acceptable, Victorian tradition. But the 
genuineness and strength of his belief that 
society was not merely temporarily indisposed 
but acutely diseased brought him, like Anthony 
in the closing pages of Starting Point, to a 
conviction that unless intelligent young men 
would pool their conscious energies there 
would be no rebuilding of a new social order. 
This was the “point from which it was im- 
possible to turn back.” At least as early as 
1933 Day Lewis had expressed this same 
belief in somewhat similar phraseology. In 
his “Letter to a Young Revolutionary,” pub- 
lished in Michael Roberts’ New Country he 
said, “The certainty of new life must be your 
starting point.” 

Day Lewis’ work suffers at times from a 
lack of imaginative intensity; his most gap- 
ing weaknesses are, perhaps, an occasional 
undergraduate exuberance, 


—— west, Wystan, lone flyer, birdman, my bully 
y 
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or a rather obvious derivation, such as 


Spoon out the waters of comfort in kilogrammes 


from T. S. Eliot’s “I have measured out my 
life in coffee spoons.” Altho not a technical 
innovator, he has made skilful use of internal 
rhymes and feminine endings. 

An earlier novel by Day Lewis was The 
Friendly Tree, a delicate and lyric story of 
youthful love. He has also written detective 
stories under the pseudonym of “Nicholas 
Blake” and some tales for children. Funda- 
mentally, however, he remains a poet. It Is 
his belief that only poetry and the fairy tale 
(or parable) will survive: the first, “partly 
thru metaphor but chiefly thru rhythm, can 
penetrate into strata of man’s mind _ that 
nothing else can touch,” and the second be- 
cause it is “primitive universal can 
slip past the defences of our intellect and 
talk to the deep unconscious levels within us. 
Cinderella, the Tin Soldier, the Prodigal Son 
can go places where there is no admittance 
for Herr Goebbels or the Board of Educa- 
tion.” 


MAY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual selection 
The Flying Yorkshireman, and other Novellas, 
edited by Whit Burnett and Martha Foley. Harper 
Fight for Life, by Paul De Kruif. Harcourt 
Literary Guild 
Conquest of 
Breasted. Harper 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Sons of the Hurricane, by 
Floherty. ippincott 
Older girls: It’s 
Maltby. Winston 
Intermediate group: Jerry of Seven Mile Creek, 
by Elmer E. Ferris. Doubleday 
Primary group: Runaway 
Johnson. Harper 


Civilization, by James Henry 


John J 


Fun to Cook, by Lucy M 


Enid 


Jalboa, by 





